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em. ee (233000 tons displacement 
19,000 tons gross. 
or T.S.S. LUIRLINE Gree) 
A cruise you will remember all your life. Off the beaten track, across the 
lazy South Seas in a super luxury liner on her maiden voyage. 
4 Visit all iese fascinating places in one trip—New York, Havana, Cristobel, 
j Bilbao, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Pago Pago, Suva, Auckland, 


Sydney, Port Moresky, Mocassar, Batavia, Singapore, Manilla, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama and Hilo. 


Your connection leaves London on January Sth. Let us tell you all about it. 


Regular monthly service of new luxury liners 






RN, 
T.S.S. MONTEREY & MARIPOSA to AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
special through passages at greatly reduced rates. 
The quickest and most interesting route. 
London —Auckland—25 days. 
w  —Sydney—28 days. 
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PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
sf GENERAL EUROPEAN AGENTS 206, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
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CONSCIENCES (2) 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 


“The good old days ” as a phrase has consider- 
ably lost its favour of late. We are not quite 
sure of the “ goodness ”’ of such things as child 
labour, pocket boroughs, education only for the 
privileged few, unrestricted slums, and the like. 


Abuses still remain, but, compared with a century 
ago, the conscience of society is uneasy about | 
them. Behind this uneasiness is the ancient | 
question: ‘Am I my brother's keeper ? ” 


To keep this stirring conscience alert there is 
one Book which teaches: “* Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ That men in every land 
may possess that Book and ponder on that 
teaching is the work of the Bible Society. 


To strengthen the social conscience of the world, | 
will you help forward this work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and centinuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured’ survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,COQ0 will be et at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 





























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tuer Mosr Hon. tik 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 








Medical Superintendent: Danrer F. Ramravt, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
troffble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be, admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
seafarers, Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELPP 
Patron: H.M., THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 
G.C.B., ‘ete, 
Bankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd, G. E. Maupr, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 























WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 
Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Give your Skin a Holiday too! 


The gentle, stimulating action of Hindes 
pure bristles set in a flexible rubber 
sponge gives you a wonderful feeling of 
invigoration after the daily bath. Exer- 
cises and cleanses the pores; sets the body 
all of a glow. 


HINDES 
we 
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egistered Great Britain, 
U.S.A. and other countries. 
British Patent No, 352330. 
Canada Patented 1931, 
Other Patents pending. 
In Assorted Colours. 
From Boots, Timothy 
Whites, Chemists, 
Hairdressers and 
Stores. 
For Women 
Standard Size 
5/6 
For Men 
Large Size 


8/6 
HINDES LTD. 
60, Parker Street, 
London, CC. 2. 


Works: BRITISH 


MADE 


Bromsgrove 
Birmingham. 











GET RID tf 
yur GOLD : 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES ARE STILL HIGH. 


We have a Large Demand 
| for Old English Silver and I 
good Jewellery. 
We pay Highest Prices for GOLD, SILVER, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES, 
Antiques and Valuables. Highest London Price for 
SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates for Large Quantities. 


Forward per Registered Post or Registered Ruil. 


ank Notes by return. 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


7a NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.YF 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















Do you find shaving a bore? Does it 
waste your time and leave your face 





with a cold, raw feeling, sore and 
irritated ? Next week, you can shave 
quickly, comfortably and cleanly with 
the new shave aid. The bland, 
creamy lather of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream instead of increasing the 
sensitiveness of the skin soothes it 
and also softens the beard so that 
it yields willingly to the razor: you 
shave well as well as comfortably, 
* *.» @ 


if you'd like a seven day sample tube with further 
particulars we will send one gratis if you write a postcard 
to Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, mentioning 
this paper. Alternatively you can obtain a large tube 
for 1/5 from your chemist. 














PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE~ NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


N.C 7.98. 
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Cretonnes, Printed Linens, Damasks 
and many other materials for curtains 
or loose covers—all heavily reduced 
—just for one week, July 11-16. 
And in other departments there 
are many bargains. Down Quilts, 
Bedspreads, Carpets and Furniture— 
all show economies in prices so 
acceptable to-day. 
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Write for free Sale Booklet “8S.” 


STORY & Co. Ltd., 


49-61 Kensington High Street, 


LONDON, W.8. 


————< 
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E If you are anxious 


= to assist some poor man or woman (who 

— for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 
his or her employment), send your contri- 
bution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
(Patron: H.M. THE KING) 


and secure for them the number of 
Letters" needed for the appliance 
required. 


** An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “* Letters ”’ 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount 
contributed. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 94. 
MAN THE MEASURE 


When we depreciate what we believe to be the 


modern tendency to make money the measure of | 
all things, we want to make it clear beyond al 
thinking of |7 
At no time has the 


peradventure that we are not 
individuals : far otherwise. 
relationship between the well-to-do and the compara- 
tively poverty stricken been more gracious and 
kindly than to-day. A man is judged on his sterling 


worth and the social barriers of wealth or poverty z 


are got over by ignoring them. 


But we do in our corporate capacity what each ©. 


one of us would scorn to do as individuals, and this 


because of some new fatalism which seems to derive 7 


from a loose reading of Darwin. We avoid as the 
plague the greedy overbearing man, but the grasping 


overreaching business is held up for admiration on 
some plea that it is inevitable and an example of | 


the survival of the fittest. 


Now in our hearts we do not believe in the 7 
survival of the fittest, because in the first place 


we do not know what is the “ fittest,’’ and because 
love will not listen to any such nonsense. It is the 
delicate backward child that ties itself most tightly 


round our hearts, and the example of “ fittest ”’ to | 
survive to-day, in spite of its natural enemies and 


our efforts to destroy it, is the rat. 

And when we see monstrous buildings going up 
in the London that we love, shutting off the evening 
skyline, keeping out the sunshine of which we get 
too little in this our England, and turning the 
streets into airless valleys in summer and draughty 


canyons in winter and making the congestion of © 


humanity almost unendurable, we protest and say 
it is not inevitable and that in this respect at any 
rate man is the measure of all things, and we must 
not allow ground rents to govern mankind. 


If London cannot accommodate its present 
business there are plenty of cities in the provinces 
that would gladly carry some of the burden, and we 
believe to the profit of both. Too much is being 
centralized on London and will only lead to a 
violent reaction in the form of “ home rule ” else- 
where. Already Scotland is showing signs of 
restlessness, which will grow if some sort of balance 


of power is not restored between the capital and § 


the country generally. And we hear whispers of 
secession in Western Australia and in Western 
Canada because they think the big cities there are 
corralling the wealth of the country. One would 
think that some Government Departments could 
be bodily removed from London to, say, Liverpool 
or Glasgow. We could say of these Departments 
what Sir Harry Lauder says of sailors’ sweethearts, 
better one in every port than have them all stuck 
up in one port, 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
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No. 5,428.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1932. 
e the PRINCIPAL CONTENTS Misgivings in India 
re of eee itceie jie tte i$ = aie The anxiety of the Indian Liberals about the programme 
nd a E Roosevelt or Hoover? .. .. 87 announced last week by Sir Samuel Hoare is intelligible, 
y of |) Distrust and Uncertainty in India (Edward Villiers) -- 38 but there is no good reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
s the} Conversion and the Common Man (Oscar Hobson) «. 39 Giameimeasiie ‘ieibiieebiiiaes The dia vit] the 
para- The Week at W — ne <r ae Hp . = ne ) . 1€ po 0 caer hae a tA 
Our Largest University -. 40 Indian leaders is whether the Round Table Conference 
and > The Sokol Festival in Prague (Sir Frederick Ww hyte) «. A . 
erling The Hub of the Old Newspaper Universe — J. sade 42 should actually meet again, or whether equally full 
verty fi Yo-Yo (Jan Struther) .. 43 expression of the Indian point of view cannot be given 
Dae Civema: “The Road to Life” (Edward Crankshaw) -- 44 through the Consultative Committee and through an 
each § Ss. a i ¥3 yo ample consultation of representative Indians, including 
MCh wos” teat 4. 2... . "" 4g Yepresentatives of Congress if they are willing to be 
lerive § EF covnrry Lire (Sir W. Beach Thomas) a e .. 47 consulted, by the Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
. the F | Lerrers To THE Eprror: Parliament. The latter procedure has the advantage of 
me E ae lg ti Steen ooo be being more expeditious than the other, and it is necessary 
Je al Vocational Guidance (D, Halliday Macartney) —.. .. 49 that discussions already too protracted should be cut 
stengaimmaaid and Flogging (R. T. Devitt) .. = -» 50 short. We gave reasons last week for approving the 
: the gill of Architecture (D. 8. MacColl) —.. ” ae Government's proposals. In another column to-day the 
place re ones Fae, Fee) és “4 ei ee bs President of the Kuropean Association in India, whose 
~ause de ae (J. H. ‘Driberg) is ay ye "* 53 Views are not in every particular those of the Spectater, 
s the Casanova and Others (Graham Greene)... as .. 54 presents the problem of the immediate future as the 
ghtly F Mozart (J. B. Trend) * o° = *° = -- 56 European community in India sees it. His article indi- 
> to E Fiction (L. A. G. Strong) 2 58 ~~ nae ; 
and | Tse Movern Home: Art and Tnidnatry Report—I1 (G. M. rates how largely divergent opinions have been reconciled 
ba Boumphrey) .. 60 in recent years. The first task to-day is the creation of 
g up tech ale Loan Conversion (42 rthur W. Kiddy) « -- 62 mutual confidence—though we are not convinced that 
ening §) Eprrortan anp Pusuisuine Orrices: 99 Gower Street, London, Mr. Villiers’ drastic proposals regarding Congress leaders 
e get BWC. 4 Surin op oa apenaer costs Eg ag ad who decline to work the new constitution are calculated 
the a, cagisteed pag pence ua ag he esa ‘tie teas ag ie to produce that effect. 
ighty Pld., Foreign 1d., Canada 1d. Contributions will not be returned 
yn of FF af unaccompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. Telephone: + ” . ” 
| a ee eee _. The Annuities Controversy 
sve,’ The Anglo-Irish controversy has narrowed down to a 
N f h W k finer point than ever, and the whole elaborate and distaste- 
— Cws O t eC ce ful mechanism for enforcing payment described by Mr. 
inces § T AUSANNE has proved a much harder fight than Thomas on Monday is to be brought into being because 
d we 4 most people expected, not because either M. two part ies, both prepared for arbitration, will not agree 
eINS BHerriot or Herr von Papen would find much difficulty on the form the arbitration should take. It is, of course, 
ps personally in reaching a reasonable agreement, but absurd for Mr. de Valera to talk about the dice being 
s of Mbecause cach of them has a public opinion of his own to loaded against him when what is in question is a Common- 
lance Psatisfy, and the broad considerations present to the mind wealth tribunal in which each side would nominate two 
and fof statesmen are largely obliterated by the diligence of members and the four would agree on a chairman. It is 
rs of Bthe Paris and Berlin papers in laying a purely national no less absurd for Mr. Thomas to declare theatrically that 
stern Byiew dav by day before their readers. No final settlement the Government will not allow any foreign country to 
“id Shas Leon weached as we go to Press, but it is hard to determine what is an internal domestic matter. What 
od sbelieve that a satisfactory conclusion will not have been foreign country has Mr. de Valera invoked ? What 
rpool Breached before these words appear. M. Herriot is natur- “ foreign interference would be involved if he were 
1ents pally bent on getting as much and Herr von Papen on pay- permitted to choose his own two nominees to the tribunal] 
arts, Hing as little as possible, but none of the figures under from among the judges of the Permanent Court at the 
tuck Fdiscussion represents in fact more than a token payment, Hague—say Mr. Kellogg and Dr. Loder? It would be 
and on the large view it is a matter of no importance unnecessary and stupid, but if the Irish Cabinet agreed 
whether Germany ultimately settles at £130,000,000 or in advance to accept the findings of a tribunal so consti- 
£150,000,000 or £200,000,000. Reparations in the tuted, this country, convinced as it has every reason to be 
original sense are dead and done with and the whole of the — of the soundness of its contentions, might well be content 
financial discussion, substantial though the figures con- with that. The general agreement reached at the last 
cerned may seem to be, amounts to no more than the evolu- — Imperial Conference on the principle of a purely Common- 
inger Ftion of a decent interment formula. A Lausanne settle- wealth tribunal was.not so definite or formal as to preclude 
Juice Jment, synchronising with an indication of general approval the adoption of a special procedure in this case. If the 


of the Hoover plan at Geneva, and following immediately 
on the conversion success in this country, could give the 
world the new start it has waited for so long. 





worst comes to the worst the British Government must, of 
course, recover the money, but there still seems some hope 
of a reasonable settlement. 
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Second Thoughts on the Hoover Plan school can do a boy is to give him as wide an outlook 

The Cabinet has shown wisdom in changing its possible before the inevitable specialization begins. By 
attitude to the Hoover disarmament proposals, and preparation for business leadership needs more than that, 
deciding to base its own proposals on them instead of * # * * 
putting forward what would in effect have been an alter- Saving and Spending 
native plan. Sir John Simon’s speech at Geneva is being Tuesday’s issue of The Times contained in one columy 
made too late for comment here. All, therefore, that can a letter signed by many members of the economic facultig 
be said of it for the moment is that it will deserve approval at Oxford and Cambridge, together with a few other, 
just so far as it indicates acceptance of certain funda- urging, as part of a reflation scheme, that municipalitig 
mental principles, such as the general abandonment of and _ individuals should consistently spend up to thei 
types of weapon forbidden to Germany in order to inca- capacity, and in another an appeal by the Chancellor of 
pacitate her for aggression. To persist in the demand — the Exchequer to all public bodies to restrict their expen)” 
for the building of new capital ships of 25,000 tons would diture as much as possible. Between such rival coun) 


be to perpetuate conspicuous inequality so long as Ger- 
many remains restricted to 10,000, and the success of the 
whole conference would be gravely imperilled thereby. 
The same applies to any proposal to retain tanks up to 
20 tons, for Germany may have none and the United 
States, Italy and other countries urge total abolition. The 
Hoover proposals may well need modification in certain 
particulars, but in their broad outlines they can and 
should be accepted. 
* * * * 

Conversion and the Banks 

The success of the Conversion scheme may be regarded 
as assured. The scheme indeed would never have been 
launched if it had not been virtually assured already. 
Large holders are hastening to convert, and though the 
intentions of foreign holders are less certain they are not 
a large enough element to imperil the operation as a 
whole. The boldness of the scheme is its best reeommen- 
dation, and while the Stock Exchange boom which imme- 
diately followed the Chancellor's announcement was 
overdone, as such movements usually are, some perma- 
nent rise in capital values, particularly in the case of 
prior charges, may be counted on. But bank charges to 
industry are still far too high, and though the conversion 
operation may result in bringing them down a point or two, 
the discrepancy between the Bank’s discount rate of 
2 per cent. and the 5 or 54 at which the joint stock banks 
lend to business concerns is flagrant. Confidence is not 
yet sulliciently restored to tempt industry to make much 
demand for credits, but when it is the banks may properly 
be called on to co-operate in the general recovery by 
reducing their charges to a reasonable level. Meanwhile 
Mr. Chamberlain must be congratulated on his courage 
and its consequences. 

a * * * 

The Schools and Business 

The correspondence in The Times on the public schools 
and business life is opportune. The path from the one 
to the other might well be made smoother and broader 
than it is, and anything that collaboration between head- 
masters and employers, with official support from the 
Ministry of Labour or the Board of Education where 
serviceable, can do to make the transition normal instead 
of exceptional is to be welcomed. The idea once preva- 
lent, that business means self-seeking and money-grubbing, 
while a professional career, even if it be as lucrative as a 
successful barrister’s, does not, has died hard, but it is 
pretty dead at last. In the past the public school boy 
has tended to feel himself out of his element in business, 
and taken longer than he should have to adapt himself, 
simply because there was no tradition setting in that diree- 
tion. Great business firms have for some time been glad 
to draw on university graduates, and there ought to be 
plenty of openings for suitable boys applying at an earlier 
age direct from the public schools. The whole question of 
training for business life, at whichever stage it is entered, 
needs examination. In many ways the best service the 





sellors the public must make its choice. It will probably 
conclude, and rightly, that there is something to be said) 
for each. Palpably wasteful expenditure—and munici|_ 
palities are not as a rule conspicuous for frugality—shoulif 
always be checked, and to-day more than ever. But ti 
limit reasonable expenditure is to limit employment, an¢ 
reduction of municipal expenditure can only be justified 
if the result is that the rates are lowered, that the rate) 
payer consequently keeps more of his money in his pocket, 
and that he makes it his business to give employment by|_ 
spending it. The saving or spending controversy may 
with advantage be carried further, and the Spectator will 
publish an article on each side in its next two issues. 
* * * * 

Turkey and the League of Nations 3 

The rule that the League of Nations does not invite) 
States to join it, but waits for them to apply, is rapidly) 
going by the board. It was broken in the case of Mexico} 
last September, and now an invitation is being extended) 
to Turkey, preliminary assurances having, of course, been 
given that it would be accepted. Apart from the im- 
portance of making the League as nearly universal asp 
possible, there are special points of interest about Turkey's 
adhesion. Hitherto her relations with Soviet Russia 
have tended to keep her from any close association with 
Geneva, but in recent months the attitude of the Angora 
Government has visibly changed. That is notably the 
fact in regard to the drug traffic. $Turkey’s non-ratification 
of the Geneva Convention of 1925 had seriously impeded? 
the execution of that agreement, for Anatolia is a greatt 
poppy-growing area and three flourishing drug factories) 
have been in active operation at Constantinople. Much? 
stricter supervision over both production and manu) 
facture may be hoped for now. Finally it may be noted 
that Turkey and her former dependency, Iraq, are to 
enter the League almost simultancously. 

* * * * 

The Empire in New York 

The decision to erect a British Empire Building as 
part of the new Radio City in New York ought not to!) 
go unnoticed. Radio City itself, occupying a vast” 
area half way up the west side of Fifth Avenue, wil 
tower at one point to seventy storeys, but the British” 
Empire Building, whose foundation-stone was laid) 
last Saturday, will be content with a modest six. It) 
will house the British Consulate, and presumably the) 
admirable British Library of Information, which does! 
so much to keep the American Press accurately informed 
on questions affecting the British Empire, it will provide 
office space for British banks and_ business firms, 
and constitute a centre where information about anything) 
in the Empire, particularly about travel in the Empire, 
may be sought. This is a form of essentially legitimate! 
publicity that enables two friendly countries to understand 
each other better. Radio City will be one of the sights) 
of New York, and the Empire Building will share its 
prominence, 
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The Film Institute Levy 
The narrow margin, 186 votes to 168, by which the 
| decision to make a 5 per cent. levy on the proceeds of 
Sunday film performances for a Film Institute was 
carried in the House of Commons might reasonably 
i raise doubts as to the fate of the clause in the House of 
Lords. But it is not clear whether the Lords can touch 
} such a money clause at all, though they may decide to 
try, at the risk of having their action disallowed later. 
ello fe On the whole there is more to be said for the clause 
- expen (which does not actually provide for a Film Institute, 
1 coun}, but simply for the payment of the five per cent. to a 
robably, Cinematograph Fund under the Privy Council for en- 
be sai). couraging cultural and educational films) than against 
munic) it» It may be illogical to raise a fund for the improve- 
-should | ment of films from Sunday entertainments only, but 
But tj) there was nothing particularly logical in deriving a levy 
- for hospitals from the same source, and if an improvement 
in films does result the sacrifice of abstract logie need 
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a ' cause few pangs. It may be hoped that the Lords 
pocket, » may lack the desire or the means to upset the Commons’ 
rent byh decision. ? ‘ : . 
Y ™ Sky-Writing 
tor will The Select Committee on sky-writing has given the 
- ' new invention a conditional approval. Sky-writing, 
E the Committee thinks, should be permitted on weck- 
..— nights in towns, but not in country districts. The 
| inva invention, it is suggested, may be of national value— 
rape presumably in defence against air-raids—and_ therefore 
Mexia should not be discouraged. But its employment should 
tended) he varefully controlled. The Committee observes that 
eg been those who object most strenuously to sky-writing are 
he im-F those who have not seen it in operation, and that it may 
rsal perhaps replace the electric sky-signs which annoy the 
tkey’s critical and delight the multitude. We can only hope 
Russia ' that the Committee’s advice will be taken in respect of 
n with® the rural areas, though cloud-writing projected over a 
Angora town will obviously be visible far into the country. 
ly the * * * * 
icatil’ Lotteries and Betting 
ipeded The Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting, 
b grea’ which has begun to take evidence, has at once been 
ctor) confronted with the real problem before it. The law 


prohibits sweepstakes and _ restricts betting, but the 
law cannot be enforced. Sir Ernley Blackwell for the 
Home Office and Sir Trevor Bigham for the Metropolitan 
Police were emphatic in admitting that people could 
not be prevented from investing in the Dublin sweep- 
stakes and that street betting could not be stopped. 
All motorists used to break the law when the legal speed 








ing #© limit was twenty miles an hour, and every conscientious 
not #0) driver felt relief when the law was amended to accord 
Vast with the facts. The Lotteries Commission has to face 
Z will a similar question, which it is idle to evade. Gambling 
Sritish)) js undoubtedly a vice, but a law that cannot be enforced 
laid) and that is violated daily by thousands may do more 
x. It) harm than the practices against which it is directed. 
y th? Vor the whole basis of our civilization is respect for the 
| does) law, 
ormed * * * * 
rovidel King Manoel 
firms) The ex-King of Portugal, who died very suddenly 
thingy last Saturday, will be regretted by his many English 
npire, friends. He had a tragic youth, for at eighteen he 
imate) barely escaped the assassins who murdered his father 
stand and brother, and at twenty he had to flee from a revolu- 
sights) tionary Lisbon. But his life in England since 1910 
re its had been uneventful and happy. He took a keen 


interest in lawn tennis and was at Wimbledon the day 
before his death, He was known also as an ardent 


bibliographer and delighted to show his unique collection 
of early Portuguese printed books. With King Manoel 
the main line of the House of Braganza has ended. 
Unlike some deposed monarchs who have sought refuge 
here, he had held aloof from politics and made no efforts 
to regain his throne. 

* * * * 


The Brynmawr Transformation 

The many Spectator readers who generously subscribed 
to our fund for the unemployed miners of Brynmawr 
will like to know that the money has been well spent. 
Local initiative, with this encouragement from outside, 
has set the people to work, not merely at new industries, 
but also at the improvement of their own surroundings. 
A waste of rubbish-tips has been laid out as a pleasure 
ground, with a swimming bath and gardens, opened by 
the Duchess of Beaufort on Wednesday. Almost all the 
work has been done by the unemployed miners, who are 
assuredly the better for their voluntary labour and are 
able to look the world in the face, but one of the most 
interesting features of the undertaking was the help 
proffered by volunteers of ten different nationalities from 
the Service Civil International Volontaire, which in 1930 
reconstructed the French village of Lagarde. The main 
problem of unemployment doubtless remains, but in 
Brynmawr to-day there is hope and courage instead of 
the dull pessimism all too prevalent elsewhere. 

* * * * 


An Educational Pioneer. 

The death of Miss Penelope Lawrence, the founder of 
Roedean, sends the mind back to the beginning of a 
notable development in the education of girls in this 
country. It is nearly fifty years since the three Miss 
Lawrences opened in a private house at Brighton the 
institution that has now become the foremost public 
school for girls, or, perhaps more accurately, the foremost 
boarding school for girls, in this country. The adaptation 
to the education of girls of the public school system 
traditional for boys for generations, indeed for centuries, 
might seem an obvious enough departure. Yet in 
fact it is so recent that the pioneer in the movement 
was alive a week ago. Miss Lawrence has left behind 
her a living memorial known throughout the Empire. 


* ~ * * 


The Director of the I.L.O. 

The appointment of Mr. Harold Butler as Director of 
the International Labour Office in succession to the 
late M. Albert Thomas will commend itself to everyone 
familiar with the quality of Mr. Butler’s work as Deputy- 
Director of the Office since its birth. He may indeed be 
said to have presided over its birth, for as a member of 
the British Delegation at Paris in 1919 he took an active 
part in the framing of the Labour clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. His appointment, incidentally, makes it 
virtually certain that an Englishman will not be chosen to 
sueceed Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary-General of the 
League. . : F 3 
The Old Bailey Trial 

The trial of Mrs, Elvira Barney at the Old Bailey has 
fortunately been brief. On the evidence a verdict of 
murder was out of the question, and though one passage 
on Mr. Justice Humphreys’ summing up seemed to invite 
the jury to give earnest attention to the alternative of 
manslaughter the defendant was found not guilty on that 
charge also. The sooner a tragic but essentially squalid 
affair is forgotten the better. This, happily, is not “ how 
the rich live,” but the tendency of such disclosures is 
to make other sections of society think it is, 
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The Empire and the World 


S the Ottawa Conference approaches a sense of 
reality regarding its issues is increasingly apparent. 
Confidence in the achievements of results of solid value 
is still strong, but the vague and excessive expectations 
current till a month or two ago have fortunately been 
abandoned. Nothing has done more to put the coming 
discussions in their proper light than the speech delivered 
on behalf of the Prince of Wales at the dinner to the 
Conference delegates a week ago. Striking a very 
different note from some recently heard, the Prince 
insisted with an emphasis altogether wise that it was 
out of the question for the Empire to become self- 
sufficient in the sense of isolating itself from the rest 
of the world. So far from that, every State in the 
Empire is dependent on the world outside, Canada for 
a market for its wheat, Australia for a market for its 
wool, this country for a market for its manufactures. 
Two paragraphs from the speech deserve quotation as they 
stand, for they strike with precise accuracy the note 
that should mark the conduct of the Ottawa discussions 
from start to finish. 


“At the present time,” said the Prince, “we in 
the British Empire are inevitably dependent on world 
prices and can afford to do nothing which might react 
adversely on world confidence and so check the 
recovery of world prices. Indeed, it is of the utmost 
importance in our own interests that, so far from 
taking any step that might discourage foreign countries, 
we should make every effort at Ottawa to put heart 
into the world, and to concert measures in’ which 
other countries may later co-operate.” 


As an informal definition of the general aims of Ottawa 
nothing better could be conceived than that. 

The objective of the Imperial Conference, then, must 
be not a consolidation of the Empire against the world, 
but the co-operation of the States of the Empire for 
the salvation of the world. The British Dominions have 
already provided a better example than any other to-day 
existing of what the relationships of autonomous States 
should be. As masters of their own tariff schedules 
they have an opportunity now of leading the world back 
from the brink of the precipice to which inflated customs 
duties, quotas, prohibitions and the rest have brought it. 
Mr. Baldwin, as leader of the British Delegation at 
Ottawa, has declared it to be his aim to come as near 
to free trade within the Empire as may be practically 
possible. That, unquestionably, is the course of states- 
manship, for if anything like Commonwealth free trade 
is attainable, quite moderate tariffs against foreign 
goods will be sufficient to create a reasonable Empire 
preference. The tendency of the Conference would, in 
that case, be to bring tariffs generally down instead of 
driving them higher. 

But the obstacles to be faced must not be under- 
estimated. It may quite well be impossible to achieve 
anything of what Mr. Baldwin hopes for. The Dominions 
may refuse to lower their tariffs on British goods, and 
consent to give a preference only in the form of a still 
further increase of tariffs against the foreigner. That is no 
idle fear. The Ottawa Conference, let it not be forgotten, 
arises directly out of the Imperial Conference held in 
London in 1930, when the Empire Governments decided 
to hold a further conference at a convenient date to 
exumine * the various methods by which each may make 
the greatest possible contribution to economic co-operation 
within the Empire.” 
far as they touched on economic questions, were calcu- 


But the London discussions, so 


lated to encourage no large hopes of easy agreement 
Mr. Bennett, who was Prime Minister of Canada then x 
he is to-day, declared, as he was perfectly entitled to do, 
that he stood foursquare behind the policy of “* Canad 
first. His proposal for a tariff understanding took th: 
form of maintaining at their present level Canadian duti¢ 
which are already so high as to constitute a formidabk 
barrier against British goods, and merely diminishing what 
foreign competition there is by increasing the tariff agains 
foreign imports. Canada is, of course, entirely free ty 
make what offer seems right to her, and she must consul” 
her own interests first, but to reach agreement at Ottaw{_ 
on any such basis as that would mean not progress but 
definite and deplorable retrogression. 
What signs are there that Canada’s attitude hag) 
changed ? A week ago the report of the Laneashir 
cotton delegation that visited Canada recently in anticips. 
tion of the Ottawa Conference was published.  “ The 
Canadian manufacturers,” say the Lancashire delegates), 
“ brushed aside any suggestion that high protection should” 
be modified in our favour,” and their theoretical approval : 
of the idea of Imperial co-operation was remarked on af 
contrasting strangely with “ their reluctance as an orga a 
nized body to contemplate the slightest diminution in the e 
level of protection they had succeeded in obtaining against 
the British industry.” Now this is not necessarily thay 
last word on cotton duties, for the Canadian consumef 
may well prefer cheap British goods to dear Canadiail 
ones, and it will be for the Government to shape its policy 
in the light of its decision bet ween two conflicting interests, 
But there is no mistaking the determination of Canada and 
Australia, and to a smaller extent the other Dominions, to 
build up their own secondary industries systematically 
behind tariffs that will protect them as much (though noe 
necessarily in the same degree) against British as agains), 
foreign competition. It is not for us to challenge tha 
policy. Each Dominion enjoys perfect freedom in such 
sphere. But unless an agreement can be reached which 
involves the lowering of duties within the Empire an(> 
makes possible the initiation of a tariff reduction movey 
ment in the world the whole idea of an Imperial tariff) 
understanding should be dropped. An Empire agreement) 
that tied the hands of this country or any Dominion in ith 
endeavours to get world tariffs lowered would mean that 
Ottawa had dealt international confidence a new blovp 
instead of giving it a new stimulus. 
To leave the tariff question where it is would not 
for a moment involve the failure of the Conference 
Imperial unity does not depend on Imperial preference. 
The mere fact of consultation between the delegatey 
from the various Dominions is of value in itself.  Thef 
arrangements it is proposed to make for regular consul- 
tation in the future will be more valuable still. Useful 
arrangements can be reached between individual in 
dustries in this country and particular Dominions 
whereby certain special lines should be supplied mainly 
from British factories and the rest of the home market 
left to local production. The development of scientific 
research on a co-operative basis opens up the possibility 
of substantial benefit to the Empire as a whole. The 
migration question can, as the Parliamentary Migration 
Committee urges, be examined with advantage, though 
with a steadily falling birth-rate here and difficulties 
about the assimilation of immigrants in almost every 
Dominion the issue is neither so urgent nor so simple 
as it was. Currency problems will no doubt be discussed, 
but any project so far-reaching and so debatable as 
Empire currency calls for far more 
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profound examination than it is possible to give to it in 
three weeks at Ottawa. 

The results of the deliberations at Ottawa may be 
awaited with confidence, provided the limitations under 
which the Conference necessarily works are recognized from 
the outset. No part of the Empire can think of itself 
alone or even of the Empire alone. Commercially, and to 
some extent culturally, Canada is inseparably associated 
with the United States. In the same way this country 
is inseparably bound up with Europe. Resolutions 
at Imperial Conferences cannot obliterate geography, 
and there is no reason for wishing they could. For 


geography, if it has not enabled the British Empire 
to isolate itself from the world, has enabled it in a peculiar 
degree to lead and influence the world. It is that latter 
réle that every citizen of the Empire must desire to see 
emphasized at Ottawa. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
in a happy phrase, urged a day or two ago that what 
the world needed most to-day was a Declaration of 
Interdependence. That declaration is superfluous as 
between the members of the British Commonwealth. 
But the members of the British Commonwealth can do 
much to promote, as they could also do something to 
impede, its acceptance by the nations of all the world. 


Roosevelt or Hoover ? 


{* FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT is plainly the 
N right choice. for the Democratic Party as 
Presidential candidate, and the Chicago convention 
revealed the fact that there was no serious competitor 
to be considered. He has the great initial advantage 
of a famous name. He has made a good reputation as 
Governor of New York State. Although belonging 
entirely to New York, he is regarded by the Democrats 
of the South and West, somewhat ironically, as a 
champion of their cause in opposition to the interests 
of Tammany and the Al Smith faction. As head of 
the party which has come out for repeal of the Prohibition 
amendment he is, of course, Wet, but not aggressively 
so. He is decidedly against the high-tariff doctrine of 
the Republicans, and in other respects ranks as a 
Liberal, in so far as that European label implies hostility 
to the extreme big*business conservatism for which 
Mr. Hoover stands. Mr. Roosevelt is far more widely 
known to the American public in general than any 
other Democratic politician who could have been 
nominated, and by good fortune he takes the field in 
the first election since Woodrow Wilson’s victory twenty 
years ago when the Democrats have a clear chance of 
winning the Presidency. Such are the manifest non- 
controversial points of a very interesting situation. 
The question whether Mr. Roosevelt will be strong 
enough to defeat Mr. Hoover is on which no 
opinion could be worth much four months before the 
poll. 

As a general rule the platforms of the American parties 
are of very little account. They are constructed in the 
worst of all circumstances, amid the bustle and intrigue 
of the nominating conventions, and they are commonly 
constructed with the aim of attaining the maximum 
of vagueness and so making as few enemies as possible. 
The platforms of 1932 are better than usual, in this respect, 
that they mark differences of policy which the ordinary 
voter will have no difliculty in understanding. The 
Republican. platform was virtually dictated by Mr. 
Hoover, with the one important exception of the Pro- 
hibition plank. The party in power makes no concession 
as the result of American experience during the great 
depression. It stands by the old Republican doctrine of 
the tariff, indicates the necessity of an upward revision 
in order to defend American markets still further against 
the countries that have gone off gold, asserts the right of 
the American farmer to protection for his products, 
and further declares that protection must be extended 
to America’s natural resources, including forests, mines, 
and oil-wells. Mr. Hoover and his associates have been 
constantly attacked on the ground that they were refusing 
to make known their position on great controversial issues. 
Manifestly they cannot be accused this year of ambiguity 
in respect of the great Republican principle of tariffs 
With a vengeance. It has never been more resoundingly 


one 


proclaimed. The Democrats, no doubt wisely, have met 
the challenge. Their platform—which, by the bye, is 
commendably _ brief—calls reduction of ~ the 
exorbitant and indefensible rates ’’ of the Smoot-Hawley 
Act, and urges “ friendly international trade conferences 
with a view to the reopening of normal trade channels 
throughout the world.” The Democrats favour “a 
competitive tariff for revenue ”’ may 
guess, that Governor Roosevelt would prefer not to deiine, 
and as against the continued Republican reliance upon the 
most-favoured-nation principle, they are for reciprocal 
tariff agreements with other countries, and an_ inter- 
national economic conference. In the “~ prosperity ”’ 
election of 1928 the Democrats surrendered their historic 
position as the party standing for freer trade; to that 
position they have now returned. 

World questions were extraordinarily remote from the 
party conventions in Chicago, but it is noteworthy that 
Mr. Hoover secured the acceptance of two planks in 
regard to which Congress in the past has been recalcitrant. 
One declares for American entry into the World Court ; 
the other calls for an Act of Congress authorizing the 
United States Government * to call or participate in an 
international conference” in the event of any threat 
of non-fulfilment of the Kellogg Pact. True, the 
Republican delegates were wholly uninterested in these 
two important items of Republican policy, but none the 
less is their formal adoption important, and all the more 
so because the declaration of the Democrats upon the 
same points is perfectly definite. Upon the question of 
War debts there could be no Republican pronouncement : 
Mr. Hoover's hands were tied. The Democrats, who 
were free, declared flatly against cancellation. 

For us in Britain the Presidential election is important 
by reason of its results, whatever they may be, in world 
affairs, and especially in the economic affairs of Europe. 
For the American public, as the Chicago conventions 
overwhelmingly bore witness, the campaign of 1932 will 
be a fierce trial of strength between Wets and Drys. 
To outside observers, probably, nothing in the world 
of democratic politics could be more interesting than 
this—that the greatest of Republics, labouring through 
the most terrible economic depression in its history and 
carrying a burden of not less than ten million unem- 
ployed, should be wrought up into a sudden tempest of 
passion over Prohibition, after a period of ten years 
during which the electorate has been steadily denied 
the opportunity of voting upon the one and only public 
question by which the entire American people is stirred. 
There are three main facts in this connexion that should 
not be overlooked: first, the enforcement of Prohibition 
is a proved and hideous failure ; secondly, the organized 
Protestant Churches are no longer a unit in support of 
the Dry Law; and thirdly, half the enormous electorate 
of to-day are young people. 
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Distrust and Uncertainty in India 
By Epwarp Vinuiers, President of the European Association of India. 


The last few months 
would have 


WE cannot mark time in India. 

have seen such strides taken 
appeared impossible to anyone confronted with the 
difficulties year ago. It would be unreasonable 
--perhaps even unwise—to expect this pace to be main- 
tained. On the other hand it is utterly vital to avoid 
any delay that can be avoided, and no word should be 
held back which can contribute to this end. 

In a thought-provoking article in the Spectator of last 
week entitled “A Programme for India” you drew 
attention to Sir Samuel Hoare’s reassurances as to 
the Government’s determination that there shall be 
no unnecessary delay in completing the work to which 
Britain has set her hand. Thus far, this assurance has 
been fully anticipated by every word spoken and by 
every action taken sinee the advent to power of the 
National Government. 

Unfortunately this is not enough, and if the work is 
to progress satisfactorily and with that expedition which 
all well-wishers of India desire, far greater co-operation 
from India herself is needed. If we could get this 
co-operation not only would the work proceed without 
unnecessary delay but most confidently could we all agree 
that the experiment “ justified hope rather than fear.” 
What is it, then, that is barring the way to this co-opera- 
tion? It is distrust of the present and uncertainty of 
the future. I believe the latter can be removed to a great 
extent ; the former, while capable, so far as this country 
is concerned, of being greatly lessened, is far less subject 


as 


of a 


to our control. 

The uncertainty is being caused because as yet the 
Government has not made clear its policy and intentions. 
The time is coming—and we hope quickly—when 
His Majesty's Government will have to announce the 
date on which the first general election under the new 
Constitution will held, as the result of which the 
party returned to power will have to assume the re- 

sponsibilities of office. Clearly it is desirable that all 
parties and their heads, including the Congress and its 
‘leaders. shall participate in these elections, and all will 
agree that so far as any one party fails to do that, to 
that extent will the elections be non-representative 
of India. 

At the present moment many of the leaders of Congress 
are in jail, either under one of the Ordinances or under 
Regulation iii. But although Sir Samuel Hoare has 
very properly made it clear that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intends to maintain these Ordinances, an immense 
amount of uncertainty exists as to what is going to 
happen when the time for introducing the new Con- 
stitution arrives. On the one hand people are keenly 
alive to the desirability of making the elections as truly 
representative as possible, while on the other they 
realize that those who have captured the leadership 
of Congress are essentially destructive in their policy, 
and that unless something can be done to make Congress 
see the folly of its ways and induce it to work the new 


be 


Constitution: unless Mr. Gandhi and his confréres can 
be kept from trampling on the flower-beds, this tender 
plant will have little chance of surviving even the first 
year of its life. 

The remedy would seem to be plain. When the 
appropriate Congress leader 
should be informed that he will be released on condition 
that he signs a short statement to the effect that he 
will neither break the Jaws himself nor incite others to 


moment arrives every 


do so; and further, that it is his intention, by all meang. 
under his own party flag, to co-operate in the working 
of the new Constitution. This statement should be 
published in every paper, vernacular and otherwise, for 
several consecutive days in order that the whole country 
may realize the truth and so as to preclude a repetition 
of what occurred after the signing of the Irwin-Gandhj 
Pact, when a campaign of deliberate misrepresentation 
conveyed the impression throughout India that Lord 
Irwin had “climbed down”; that justice had_ given 
way to threats; in a word, that Government had 
capitulated to Congress. 

Having in mind the past record of these Congress 
leaders, the refusal to sign such a declaration should be 
taken as a tacit but clear admission of their intention 
to continue in the future as in the past, and since India 
will need as much constructive help as she can possibly 
find, and since there will be no room for mere obstruction- 


eed 
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a 


ists in India’s immediate future, they should be forced | 


to make their spiritual home in the Andamans or 
elsewhere for the next five years. 

There are many in India who, remembering the 
Congress betrayal of Lord Irwin's trust and hopes, con- 
sider that these Congress leaders have already forfeited 
their right to be given this further chance. 
they sign such a pledge, what, in view of their past 
record, would be its value? And in truth, but for one 
factor such hopes would not be justified. There are 
signs, however, that at heart India is getting tired of 


Even if 


Congress’ destructive policy, and that if she can be given | 


a lead and made to realize by some such step that, come 
what may, Britain is absolutely determined to see that 
the new Federal Constitution is given a chance, these 
leaders will realize that their old game has been played out. 
How to deal with India’s distrust of the integrity of 
British intentions is a far more difficult question. That 


it exists, and exists to a degree far greater than is generally | 


realized over here, is beyond question; and until we 
‘an assign a cause it will be difficult to remove. But 
no matter what the record of the past may be, one 
thing is certain: that since the advent of the National 
Government there has not been the vestige of an excuse 
for this distrust, unless it be in the unfortunate, if 
inevitable, delay in announcing the terms of the com- 
munal settlement. 

A brief survey of the last few months confirms this 
contention. In January by an overwhelming majority 
Parliament ratified the White Paper. In addition to the 
pledge to determine in one Act the principle of Federal 
as well as of Provincial responsibility, the Prime Minister 
promised to set up four committees: the Franchise ; the 
States ; the Federal Finance and the Consultative. Not 
merely were these appointed forthwith, but with almost 
incredible despatch they got to work, and the findings of 
three of them have already been published. The fourth 
committee—the Consultative—is still in session. The 
only delay has been in the announcement of the communal 
settlement, and as regards this it must be remembered 
that, in accordance with the Prime Minister’s statement 
embodied in the White Paper, one last chance had to be 


given to India to settle her own problem for herself. | 


Furthermore it must be borne in mind that, immensely | 


important as is the decision of this age-old communal 


question, there are other matters of equal importance to | 
the Empire on which the time and brains of her statesmen | 


must of necessity be expended. With Ottawa 


——— 


and | 
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Lausanne in the foreground of the picture it is a little 
difficult to concentrate on the problems of India to the 
exclusion of all else. 

Can anything be done, then, to eradicate this distrust ? 
So far as India is concerned I fear but little. To begin 
with, it is very largely synthetic and has been and is still 
being inculeated by Congress. In so far as it is honest 
and spontaneous it is born largely of a mentality that 
cither will not or cannot face facts; of an outlook that 
cannot realize that, with all the will in the world, there is 
in fact a limit to the speed with which work can be done 
if it is to be done with anything approaching the thorough- 
ness which the situation demands ; of a vision which seems 
unable to sce not merely the possibility but the utter 
necessity of maintaining the integrity of the law in 
order that the promise of reform may be fulfilled. 


Unfortunately, however, this same confusion of thought 
seems to reign in certain quarters over here, with the 
result that this very confusion is made more confounded 
by the doubtless well-meaning but thoughtless words of 
responsible men such as the Archbishop of York, Professor 
Gilbert Murray and others, who plead in England for a 
greater manifestation of sympathy towards India at a 
time when sympathy and forbearance are being exhibited 
by Britain to a degree such as the world has probably 
never seen before. Cannot people realize that nothing 
would be easier, were we dishonest in our intentions, than 
to allow India to welter in a state of chaos from which the 
Ordinances alone are saving her? Cannot these people 
realize that now above all times India must be saved from 
herself for the very reason that this new Constitution in 
her own interests must have a chance of taking root ? 


Conversion and the Common Man 


By Oscar Hopson. 


p tage huge and = ambitious conversion operation 

launched by the Government a weck has 
aroused far more controversy and even criticism than 
has been allowed to appear in the columns of the daily 
Press. I am not proposing to enter here into the more 
complex of the moral and financial issues which are being 
raised, but will confine myself to discussing the two 
principal questions which the small holder of War Loan 
up and down the country is anxiously asking himself : 
* Ought I to convert and, if so, why ?” and “ Will it be to 
my advantage to convert ?”’ The “ ought ” of the first 
question raises, of course, the question of patriotism or the 
common interest as opposed to private interest which will 


ago 


determine the answer to the second question. 

First of all, let me state my short view of the matter 
quite frankly. I believe it to be to the advantage of the 
country that the 5 per cent. War Loan should be con- 
verted to a 3} per cent. basis, and the £20 millions odd 
saving to the budget achieved, but on the other hand, 
I do not feel by any means so confident that the conver- 


sion will prove to the private advantage of the holder of 


War Loan. On this view those who decide to convert will 
do so definitely because they believe that course to 
be patriotic, and not because they believe it to be 
immediately advantageous to their own pockets. 

At any rate, for the moment let us discuss the matter 
from the standpoint of “ ought.” Is it good for the 
country at large that the £2,000 million of 5 per cent. 
stock should be converted into £2,000 million of 3} per 
cent. stock? The obvious answer is “ Yes; because 
there will be a saving of £23 million to the budget.” The 
obvious answer is, I think, right, but the reasons why it 
is right are not quite so obvious as is generally assumed. 
It is quite true that £23 million will be saved to the 
budget—this, incidentally, will not be in the present 
financial year, in which, on the contrary, there will be an 
additional charge upon the budget of something like the 
same amount to pay for the cash bonus and the costs of 
conversion—but, on the other hand, the incomes of these 
who convert will, of course, be reduced by just those 
£23 million. The purchasing power of the country, 
therefore, will be neither raised nor reduced, and there 
will be no direct effect upon trade and industry. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the reduction in 
taxation—the saving in national debt interest will be the 
equivalent of about 6d. on the income tax—will be felt 
by the country at large to be a substantial relief; there 
will be a net gain to the country, even though the re- 
duction in taxation is exactly counterbalanced by the 
reduction in the aggregate income of the individuals 
who pay the taxation, 


But there is another advantage which should accrue 
from this conversion operation which is to my mind of 
the greatest importance. It is this—that the conversion 
of so huge a block of national debt to a lower interest 
basis represents a big contribution towards the restored 
In the 
course of the present trade slump, as everybody knows, the 
prices of commodities of all kinds have fallen prodigiousiy 
—by something over 80 per cent. in the past three years so 
far as wholesale prices are concerned. But a variety of 
other monetary measures have not fallen in the same 
proportion, or even at all. 
the costs of services, 7.c., 


flexibility of our economic system as a whole. 


In many departments of life 
wages, have not fallen and the 
interest rates, has likewise over a 
The result 
has been that the purchasing power of the recipients of 
these and of the 
these securities has increased disproportionately. 


return to capital, 7.¢., 
large range of investments not fallen either. 
wages over commodities interest on 
The 
present conversion operation will, if it is suecessful, 
be a very notable effort in economic adjustment on the 


side of capital. It should certainly help materially 


to promote the restoration of flexibility in’ other 
directions. It should therefore help materially, though 


the effect will probably only be gradually felt, towards 
the improvement of trade and an the 
general well-being of the country. There may, indeed, 
be direct and material advantage to trade in 
a reduction in the rate of interest payable by industry 
for its capital. If that is so, it will be not because the 

big block of Government stock to a 
lower interest basis at a moment arbitrarily chosen by 
the Government has any real influence upon the general 


increase in 


some 


conversion of a 


level of interest rates, but because the very existence 
of so huge a mass of stock carrying interest at the high 
rate per 
obstructed the currents making lower 
interest rates. With the obstruction removed the stream 
will more quickly find the natural level to which it 
would in any case have fallen sooner or later. 


of five cent. has, as it were, temporarily 


economic for 


These seem to me to be very good reasons, from the 
point of view of common interest, why this great and in a 
sense, necessarily risky, operation should be undertaken 
at this moment. But to come back to the question of 
individual interest there are two points which IL should 
like to make. The first is a development of what I have 
just been saving, namely.that what really determines the 
** credit ” 
pure and simple, or the degree of faith which the investor 


price level of Government stocks (apart from 


will place in a particular Government and in the probabil- 
ity that it will carry that 
complicated set of economic forees which we call the 


out its engagements) is 
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trade cycle. It is really the trade cycle which will deter- 
mine whether the new stock will stand at a discount or a 
premium and whether a private investor who acquires it 
will or will not score over the investor who calls for 
repayment of his War Loan in cash. It trade picks up 
very quickly and industry calls for large drafts of fresh 
‘apital, then Government, stocks will tend to fall. If, 
on the other hand, as the result of Lausanne and Ottawa 
and any further efforts to restore international freedom of 
trade, the beginnings of a revive! can be even dimly 
discerned in the course of the next few months, then the 
fall in interest rates may well be checked and gilt-edged 
stocks tend downward rather than upward. 

The crux of the matter is therefore this—will the 
beginnings of trade revival be seen in the next three or 
four months or will the disappointment of present hopes 
open up prospects of a long period of stagnation or worse ? 
The holder of War Loan who is determined to make his 
decision on grounds of pure self-interest has got to make 
up his mind on that question. If he decides to convert 
on the ground that the outlook is so bad that Government 
securities seem likely to fall to a 3 per cent., or still lower 
basis, and proves wrong, he will at Jeast have the satis- 
faction of finding his gloomy prognostication belied by 
the event. The second point is this: what should the 
investor do whose income is derived either solely or to a 
very large extent from a holding in 5 per cent. War Loan ? 
Is it his duty to convert and bear the disproportionate 
sacrifice which that will involve just because he happens 
to hold a security which the Government has the legal 
right to redeem at three months’ notice. The widow or the 
orphan, let us say, whose sole exiguous income is derived 
from 5 per cent. War Loan. is perfectly justified in seeking 
an alternative and more remunerative investment in 
exchange for at least part of the War Loan holding. But 
nearly all securities of anything approaching equal safety 
have risen to a point at which they yield not very much 
more than the £3 11s. 0d. per cent., or thereabouts which is 
the return on the new 3} per cent. War Loan. 


The Week at Westminster 


PART from Mr.Chamberlain’s dramatic announcement 
of the intention to convert the 5 per cent. War Loan, 
the important event of the weck has been the culmination 
of the dispute between the British Government and Mr. 
de Valera. Mr. Thomas, on Monday, moved a financial 
resolution, which meant, to use his own typical phrase, 
that the Government would impose special duties on 
imports from Ireland “in their own way, at their own 
time, but immediately ” in order to raise the sums with- 
held by the Irish Free State Government. He made it 
quite clear that this step was being taken to protect the 
British taxpayer from having to pay an extra £5,000,000, 
When Mr. Thomas sat down the position was that the 
duties would be imposed unless Mr. de Valera accepted 
the British offer to submit to the arbitration of an Empire 
tribunal; and he had shown no signs of accepting it. 
Mr. Greenwood, however, sprang a surprise by asserting 
that the Free State Government was paying the sums in 
dispute into a special account. The fact was confirmed 
during the debate in a Jetter from Mr. Dulanty, the 
Free State High Commissioner. Mr, Thomas then 
made another speech pointing out that the issue had been 
simplified ; and by the end of the debate it had indeed 
been narrowed down to the single point whether Mr. de 
Valera would accept an Empire tribunal or not. 
The whole House of Commons was clearly both deter- 
mined and anxious that he should. Towards the end of 


the debate Mr. Lansbury exclaimed that the Opposition 
had never suggested other than an Empire tribunal. There 


a 


was singularly little of the “‘ big stick ” psychology in Mp, 
Thomas’s speech, however much Mr. Greenwood may have 
asserted to the contrary, and if Mr. de Valera, by the 
timely creation of a special account has shown acceptance} 
of the principle of arbitration, the British Government 
also seems to have made a further concession by not 
excluding from arbitration matters other than the land 
annuities. In these circumstances, the quarrel between 


the Government and the Opposition centred only on the | 


point whether the power to impose special duties should be 
taken as a precaution or not. The Government decided to 
continue the necessary legislation, though further com. 
munications will doubtless be addressed to the Free State, 

A further short but interesting debate on the vote for 
the Mines Department took place on Tuesday. Suflicient 
credit is not always given to the rank and file of the 
Socialist Opposition in this House, but four members, 
Mr. Thomas Williams, Mr. David Grenfell, Mr. George 
Hall, and Mr. Tinker, have made enormous Parliamentary 
progress. They are all mining members, but they have 
spoken on a wide variety of topies with both moderation 
and point. On Tuesday the topic was their own speciality, 
and Mr. T. Williams did so well that his speech was 
pronounced by a Conservative, Mr. Slater, to have been 
the most constructive in the debate. It certainly lent 
colour to Lord Castlereagh’s contention that the old 
antipathies within the industry are diminishing. Mr, 
Foot made, rather too obscurely for laymen, a significant 


hint that the owners really must join in some deliberative 7 


body for the whole industry. He also gave an ollicial 


account of progress in the finding of alternative uses for § 


coal, in which the main hope of the industry must lie, 
He was clearly impressed by the experiments of the 
Cunard Company with colloidal fuel—a mixture of 


pulverized coal and oil—though properly cautious in view 7 


of the past history of research which shows so many 
instances of processes being technically successful but 
practically too expensive, Custos, 


Our Largest University 


ARGEST and greatest are not synonyms. Whether 
g \ : 
4 in this particular case the one adjective connotes 
J 
the other may be left to the learned professors of the 
institutions laying claim to either distinction to dispute. 
But at any rate London University, with its ten thousand 


internal students, is by far the largest University in this® 


country—much larger than Oxford and Cambridge 


combined—and at a moment when the building scheme 
designed to make the University of London visible in a 


new degree to the public eye is nearing fruition some 


ia a : - 
examination of the place London and its methods hold in 


the intellectual life of England seems opportune. 
In point of fact not one Londoner in a thousand knows 
where London University is. Ask a taxi-driver to take 


you to it and he will set you down before a very large, very 
ugly building in South Kensington full of typewriters and? 
officials but, except very occasionally, quite uninhabited? 
This is ‘“ The University of London.’7 


by students. 
Within this building examiners meet, lists are compiled, 
certificates prepared. 
London Matriculation is arranged, an examination which 
at least 25,000 persons pass every year. 
visits South Kensington ‘ 
for certain examinations. 
*“The University ” only twice in his career—generally 


by correspondence—-at the beginning when he is admitted 


and at the end when he graduates. 
If this is the University of London, where is London 
University ? Where does the University life really exist 


2 


It is here that the vast business of © 


A student only? 
‘on business ’—that is to say,) 
He comes into contact with? 
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In a vast number of colleges and “ schools ” of every size 
and teaching every subject—Medical Schools, Schools of 
Art, Schools of Language, Colleges for Women, Technical 
Institutes. But among this very mixed collection three 
stand for size and reputation in a class by themselves— 
University College, King’s College and the London School 
Kach of these has between two and three 
thousand students, each is, practically speaking, self 
contained and a University in itself. It is to these that 
one must turn to find out what kind of University educa- 
tion is really provided in London. 

There is one obvious and vital difference between 
London and Oxford or Cambridge. The London Colleges 
are not residential. Probably more than half the students 
live with their families, a mere handful live in hostels and the 
remainder live in lodgings, not concentrated, as in a small 
town, but scattered all over London. This fact limits the 
possibilities of social life rather severely. There is, at 
least for the majority, no permanent University atmo- 
sphere, no calling on friends at any time of the day or 
night, no luncheon parties, no midnight discussions, in tact 
almost ‘none of those delightfully informal methods of 
establishing relationships which add so greatly to the 
charm of Oxford and Cambridge life. Opportunities for 
meeting are practically confined to oflicial societies — 
dramatic, religious, intellectual 
Games are surprisingly important in the University life 
of London, Partly it is a case of faute-de-mieux. The 
student who does not play games loses a really important 
opportunity of meeting people. At Oxford such a con- 
sideration is of completely minor importance. Those 
who do not play games may not know those who do, but 
they will know others who don’t. In London it is not 
easy for the others who don’t to meet one another at all. 


and above all to games. 


Associated in its effects with this difference is another 
one —the importance of lectures. At Oxford and Cambridge 
lectures are almost entirely optional. Those who do go 
to them—and there are really not a great number to 
go to—treat them fairly lightheartedly. They are not 
directly associated with examinations and nothing 
vital is missed if one stays away. In London lectures 
are still treated seriously. They are often the avenue 
to success in examinations. It is not too much to say 
that most students get through their first examination 
entirely on lecture notes, and in some subjects they are 
extremely important for finals. Apart from other 
considerations, the lecture system would still tend 
to prevail in London, for the very simple reason that 
it is the cheapest way of teaching. To give much 
individual teaching is beyond the capacity of a University 
so poorly endowed as London. More important still is 
the absence of places where students can read by them- 
selves, The tutorial system, if it is to be really successful 


‘involves, if not residential colleges, better library and 


working accommodation for students than exists at 
present. 

The lecture system, especially when combined with the 
absence of social life, has important results. The faculty 
of independent thought and criticism is developed very 
slowly and with great difficulty. Disagreement with a 
lecturer or a text-book is rare except perhaps in a student's 
third or fourth years. Most students come up with the 
schoolboy’s notion that it is their business to assimilate 
as much as possible of what their teachers say and then to 
reproduce it. They have to be practically bullied into 
questions and discussion. In short, while more hard 
working and perhaps more interested in their work, they 
tend to be less original and less critical than, at any rate, 
the brighter Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates. 

These shortcomings are chiefly the result of a single 


‘ause—poverty. It is poverty which makes it necessary 
for students to live with their families, that prevents 
them staying out for dinner with their friends or going 
abroad in the vacations. It is poverty which breeds 
anxiety about work and examination-phobia, poverty 
which makes lecturing necessary and encourages intellec- 
tual timidity, poverty above all which checks the growth 
of self-confidence and the sense of genuine freedom. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that the 
advantages are all on the side of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

There are at least three ways in which London is 
superior to the older universities. First, co-education is a 
real success. The presence of both sexes is taken for 
granted and, so far as one can gather, regarded by 
students as both natural and desirable. It may be that 
it results in some distraction from intellectual work, 
but that can well be afforded. There is little doubt that 
the broadening and maturing effect which it has on all 
much more than compensates for this loss. Secondly, 
those who are fortunate erfough to live in lodgings are 
actually much freer than the young men of Oxford and 
Cambridge. A student in London can live where he 
likes and how he likes. He does not have to be in at 
certain times. His private life is a matter with which 
the authorities do not concern themselves. Freedom of 
this kind in Oxford or Cambridge would make little 
difference. There is too little to do. But in London 
there is continual contact with the non-university world. 
Perhaps for this reason the “ intelligentsia” of the 
University which almost always lives in “digs” is 
much more mature than its counterpart at Oxford. 
Clothes may be less peculiar, conversation less clever, 
entertainments less lavish, but there is a great deal more 
genuine emotional and intellectual experience. 

Finally, London University can in no way be accused of 
being the play-ground of a privileged class. There are not 
many students whocome from public schools. The parents 
are not “upper class,”’ their incomes being usually below 
£1,000ayear. The university is consequently free from the 
public school tradition and there are opportunities for the 
development of the individual as an individual and not as a 
type. At present this development is checked by too many 
features, too much living at home, and not enough social 
life. If it were possible for students to break free from their 
families, to live and think independently, London would, 
perhaps, offer a more genuine although very different edu- 
‘ation than that which is provided at the older universities, 


Mw. FT. XN. G. 


The Sokol Festival in Prague 
By Sir Freperick WHyTE. 
= | sapien Austria was we were, and when Austria 
no longer is, we still shall be.” In these words, 
spoken well over seventy years ago, Palacky, the Czech 
historian, prophesied the future of his own people and 
the downfall of the Habsburg Monarchy. About the 
same time our own George Meredith, in The Tragic 
Comedians, judged Austria aright when he said that 
* nothing but blows will hammer into the Black- Yellow 
head that we are no longer in the 18th century.” The 
blow fell in 1918, and made Palacky’s prophecy true. 
Austria, which was an unstable, political system, not a 
nation, disappeared, and the Czechoslovak people came 
into their own to found what is now the most stable of 
all the new States created by the War. 
But it was not the War which created Czechoslovakia ¢ 
the War merely made the opportunity for which the 
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people had been prepared long before ; and the Republic 
which they established fourteen years ago was the 
climax and the reward of a prolonged national effort. 
The Czechs had a long account to settle with the Habs- 
burgs, three hundred years of it and more; and when 
Palacky wrote his prophecy it must have seemed almost 
a vain dream to hope that Prague could ever be the 
sapital of an independent State. But the dream was 
deeply cherished in their hearts ; and to-day in Prague 
the people are celebrating the memory of one of their 
leaders in adversity—Miroslav Tyrs, who created the 
Sokol idea and by it gave every town and village in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia the opportunity to 
foster national patriotism and citizenship in what in 
appearance was no more than a system of physical 
training. The body of his system was a gymnastic 
society : its soul was the national spirit, and its aim 
the development of the Czech people in culture and 
self-reliance to prepare them for political freedom. 
From that day in 1862 when Tyrs founded the first 
Sokol gymnastic society in Prague down to the present 
week, in which his centenary is being celebrated, the 
Sokol idea has ruled the minds of the people and has 
given their patriotism an active outlet, a local habitation 
end a name, so that it vies with the State itself in the 
claim on their devotion. Not that there is any rivalry 
or conflict between the Sokols and the Government : 
for they are in complete harmony: but the Sokols are 
independent and autonomous, and each member knows 
that they were the forerunners of the Republic, during 
times of political oppression when the Czech nation 
had no recognized institutions of its own. 

Everyone knows that the Czechoslovak Republic is 
a well-built economic and political entity which, under 
the guiding hand of President Masaryk, has surmounted 
the difficulties which beset its birth, and everyone knows 
that it has many problems still to solve. But not 
everyone knows the source of that inner power which 
has borne it through the shoals and quicksands of Central 
European politics since the War and will maintain it in 
the future. There is no better way of appreciating the 
spirit and the strength of the people than to watch the 
great athletic contest now proceeding in the Ninth 
Sokol Congress in Prague. It is a triumph of organi- 
zation, drill and discipline, a study in rhythm and 
artistic design; but it also proves that in this nation 
of peasants, artists and organizers there is a moral 
power of great vitality. The arena is set upon a hill 
overlooking the city, the spectators number one hundred 
and fifty thousand, the massed performers in the stadium 
seventeen thousand at their maximum and they repre- 
sent a total membership in Czechoslovakia of eight 
hundred thousand men and women. The stadium itself 
is over five hundred yards in length; and upon a stage 
of level sand the gymnasts debouch in battalions from 
three entranees. Marching at first in serried formation, 
they take position with military precision, and the first 
impressive sight of the motionless, ordered multitude 
prepares the mind of the spectator with a feeling akin 
to awe. After a few bars of musie the massive ranks 
dissolve into a new pattern: the first of a series of 
elaborate evolutions has begun, and as this human 
kaleidoscope of seventeen thousand pieces revolves, the 
eye is mesmerized by movement and the emotion aroused 
is so powerful that the audience cheers and claps, with 
tears running down many a cheek. The first exercises 
close with thirty thousand hands brought down to 
thirty thousand thighs in a sound with which neither 
gun, nor organ, nor even thunder can vie—a rolling 
diapason of human power, 


asi . 
In the programme of the festival, which lasts, in all, w 
about ten days, it is impossible to select the most : 

significant, gymnastics, athletic contests, rowing, horse. 
manship, music, drama and the arts: with proof every. 
t 


where of discipline and organization; it is the epitome 
of a vital people. The Sokol Congress owes nothing to s' 


official patronage, for it is the climax of a nation-wide b 
effort of genuine, popular co-operation springing from a : 
thousand self-governing societies in all parts of the . 
Republic which flourish entirely independent of the = ™ 
Government. And yet, as I watched the scene last © 
Sunday, it was clear that the success of the Republic F ’ 
and the triumph of Sokols in the arena below were one— 
and the same thing, the proof of a nation’s will to live. 
Prague is the city of the realization of their age-long 7 
hopes: and in Prague this week we have witnessed the 7 
power that kept hope alive in the darkest days of the 
Counter-Reformation and Habsburg monarchy. It wasa hi 
scene worth crossing half the world to behold. tt 
e oof 
q W 
The Hub of the Old Newspaper) « 
f te 
Universe . 
By W. J. LAwRENCE. Z 
- a 
ORE insidious than the influenza microbe is the © G 





cliché. The other day I came across a reference 
to “‘ the newspaper world in the reign of George I,” and 
marvelled how any knowledgeable person could apply 
the term to what was no more than a microcosm. But 
the truth is that the full story of the rise of the daily Press 
has never yet been told, and that one of its most inter- 
esting phases lies hidden in a long-forgotten pamphlet 
issued in 1728. Those were the leisurely days of ambling 
titles, and this particular one reads, ** The Case of the 7 
Coffee-Men of London and Westminster, or an Account © 
of the Impositions and Abuses put upon them and the 
whole town by the present set of News Writers. With 
the scheme of the coffee men for setting up newspapers 
of theirown. By a Coffee Man.” To realize the situation 
discussed by the writer it needs to bear in mind that, due 
principally to the oppressive newspaper tax, the journals 
of the time were small and expensive, and not readily © 
procurable save by subscription. Judged from the 
latter-day standpoint, issues were trifling, and newsven- 4 
dors were unknown. 

To picture the eighteenth-century coffee-house as af 
sort of budding Lyons’s would be to fall into the most) 
egregious of errors. Though public, it was to some extent 
clique-ridden. It was at once club, reading-room and the 
happy hunting-ground of the political debater. Nor? 
were the quidnuncs of the hour satisfied by being provided 
there with the cream of the Press: so insatiable was theiry . (: 





desire for gossip that everything issued had to be taken in,— and 
even those contemptible parasitic sheets which stole their) ane 
contents from the more enterprising papers and were? wae 
consequently a day after the fair. Hence our pam- be ¢ 
phleteer’s tears. His main plaint is-that the expense of 


subscribing for a score or more of newspapers ploughed a} (4 





deep furrow through the coffee-house keeper’s profits. er 

And just here another point arises. Not only was the) S 
coffee-house as a place of common rendezvous the prime sub 
disseminator of news, but in its capacity as club—using) © I 
the term in a broad sense, since each house, while open tof cert 
everybody, had its own particular coterie—it was also the} diffi 
chief source from which the Press derived its pabulum.> Bol 
Intelligence, however, was picked up in a very haphazard at w 
way. ‘To quote from our pamphleteer : p of g 

‘** Persons are employed (one or two for each Paper) at so much a) cott 
Weck, to haunt Coffee Houses, and thrust themselves into companies plis! 
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where they are not known; or plant themselves at a convenient 
distance to overhear what is said, in order to pick up matters for 
the Papers.” 

Before long people began to entertain a grudge against 
these chiels among them taking notes, and with right 
good reason, seeing that widespread embarrassment had 
been occasioned by the publication both of delicate mat- 
ters and idle gossip. By way of retaliation, traps were 
laid for them, into which they unsuspectingly fell. The 

: J J 
result was, according to our pamphleteer : 

“The ministers have been indisposed, and died of apoplexies 
at the time they were in perfect health ; and grants have been made 
and honours conferred which were never intended or sought for. 
Cobblers and bedrid old women have inherited great estates ; and 


earthquakes and inundations done incredible damage in places 
where they never happened.” 


We learn, moreover, that the early journalist was not 


without his measure of imaginative artistry. At all 
hazards, the supply had to be equal to the demand : when 


there was no news, news had to be manufactured : 


“They fall to work with invention, and give, grant and confer 
of their own heads; raise armies in Persia, and hurricanes in the 
West Indies; make treaties and dissolve alliances; concert mar- 
riages and inflict distempers ; hang for love and drown for despair ; 
tell of deaths, robberies and revolutions, and turn the world upside 
down.” 

Not content with concocting “ letters from the Hague 
and advices from Paris; with strange wonders from 
Germany and the Black Sea, and new discoveries of 
antiquities in Italy ” ; the industrious journalists of the 
time ransacked old chronicles for quaint yarns that might 
be attractively dished up as new: an unfailing trick of 
which our author gives a recent example : 


“The late account in ‘ The Post Boy’ of a gentleman who was 
robbed by two footpads as he was going to Highgate, and afterwards 
found his money and his watch in the pockets of the coat which one of 
the rogues had exchanged with him for his own, is related by Sir 
Richard Steele as the blunder of an Irish Pad in Chelsea Fields, 
and well known under that shape to all the story-tellers within 
the bills.” 


Severely restricted in size owing to the tax of a half- 
penny on every half-sheet, newspapers then were ordin- 
arily more than half advertisements. In the cireum- 
stances, one would expect the rates for advertising to be 
high, but it comes with a double surprise to find that 
there was no sliding scale, and that the flat rate per 
insertion was a modest half-crown. But the art of make- 
up and display was as yet a thing unknown. 

Here we come down to brass tacks. With the view of 
rectifying their personal grievances and the injuries to 
the body politic, the coffee-house keepers agreed, at a 
general meeting of their clan held at Tom’s in November, 
1728, to establish on co-operative principles two journals 
of their own, The projected scheme was as follows : 

/ 

“ (1). Two newspapers of half a sheet each to be published on 
every working day——one in the morning, the other in the evening— 
with portions of foreign and domestic news. Price of each paper, 14d. 

(2). The capital was to be provided by the coffee men of London 
and Westminster in subscriptions of one guinea each, and the 
profits equally divided. 

(3). Each coffee-man was to keep a book on the premises 
entering up of news suitable for publication, discrimination to 
be exercized in the collection of news. Persons to be appointed 
to call twice a day for the intelligence registered by the coffee- 
house sce and to bear it to the editor for digestion. 


(4). Each coffee-man to receive a commission of 6d. on every 
advertisement received for the papers.” 


s for the 


Since the project was hailed with acclamation and the 
subscription list at once filled, there is every reason 
to believe that the two journals soon materialised, but a 
certain uncertainty as to their style and title renders it 
difficult to say what was the outcome of the venture. 
Bold as was the attempt to establish a corner in news, 
it was hardly likely to cause a serious shifting of the centre 
of gravity in newspaperdom. Without a vigorous boy- 
cott of the older journals nothing vital could be acecm- 
plished, and the great mass of public opinion, notwith- 


standing the manifold defects of the journalism of the 
time, was opposed to any such action. 

To this biting comedy of intrigue, old Father Time, 
in due course, appended a piquant epilogue. Out of the 
primal reporter’s trick of haunting coffee-houses to pick 
up news there somehow sprang an unwritten law curiously 
far-reaching in its workings. It was from the cliques of 
the coffee-houses that the private club ultimately emerged, 
and it was in the club that this law operated. Not only 
were conversations understood to be sub rosa, but it 
became the rule that no member was to publish anything 
about another member in the papers. Eventually this 
led to a historic rupture between two celebrities. At a 
time when Thackeray and Edmund Yates were both 
members of the Garrick Club, Yates’ enterprise as a 
journalist moved him to contribute a personal sketch of 
the great novelist to one of the first of society journals. 
Though the sketch was devoid of all suspicion of malice 
or caricature, Thackeray was so far a stickler for the 
preservation of club etiquette that he made formal com- 
plaint of Yates’ conduct to the Garrick committee and 
had him expelled. While the matter was being discussed, 
Dickens strove to throw oil upon the troubled waters, 
but Thackeray was adamant and resented the interference. 
The result was that the creators of Becky Sharp and Wil- 
kins Micawber never spoke to each other again. 


Yo-Yo 


By Jan S 


* 4\7O0-YO ?” said the deaf old lady, chipping bravely 

into a half-heard conversation. “ Isn’t that a 
kind of Indian philosophy which makes people stand 
on their hee 


STRUTHER. 


ids ?’ 


She was, of course, wrong. Yoga is a philosophy 
and Yo-Yo is a toy. The two, however, have much 


in common: both look easy until you try them; both 
take years to learn and require infinite perseverance ; 
both are things which it is better to practise in solitude ; 
both are fascinating if you are interested in them and 
boring if you aren't: both originated in the ancient 
Kast and have taken the modern West by storm; and 
both, no doubt, have their niche in the cosmic scheme. 
Moreover, the dictionary distinctly. states that “ Yoga 
involves the withdrawal of the senses from all external 
objects, long continuance in unnatural postures, &c.” 
So perhaps the old lady wasn’t so very far out, after all, 

I am assuming, of course, that you know what a 
Yo-Yo is; that you have at least seen them in shop 
windows or in other people’s houses, even if you have 
had the strength of mind to resist picking one up. But 
in case you happen to lead an unusually sheltered life, 
the description, though inadequate, may 
help. 

Take two medium-sized mushrooms, remove almost 
the whole of their stalks and join them together somehow 
by the remainder: paint one of them green and the 
other red (or blue-and-yellow is always pretty); hire 
a magician to transform them into wood ; tic a yard of 
string by a running loop to the axle, wind it up, and the 
result isa Yo-Yo. All that remains to be done is to learn 
how to play with it. The easiest method of doing this is to 
get someone to show you; but if you have an academic 
mind you can obtain an instruction jeallet and study 
that. 

‘Thrills galore,” you read, “ await 
Yo-Yo.” (How smail a kick, in comparison, does him 
get who overcomes the negligible difficuties of English 
grammar !) 


following 


he who masters 
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Furthermore, ‘‘ Yo-Yo Reveals Character!” Eminent 
scientists, world-famous psychologists have, it appears, 
bent their brains upon the subject and have decided 
that as you Yo-Yo so shall you reap. ‘“ The child or 
individual *—(Q.: Is not a child an individual? A.: 
No, a thousand times no, in the name of our Public Schools) 
—“the child or individual who will lightly cast aside 
the Yo-Yo without mastering it, will have difficulty 
in mastering life’s problems, BUT the child or individual 
who, &e., &e. ...’ You grasp the idea. 

“Tommy! Pick up that Yo-Yo at once and don’t let me catch 
you putting it down again until you can do Over the Falls 
properly.” 

“ But father, I haven't begun my homework yet. . . . 


“Never mind that, my boy. Do as you're told instantly, and 
always remember it’s Character That Counts.” 


2” 


How well the advertisers know us: how subtly they 
take advantage of that great national characteristic— 
our craving to justify our amusements, our inability to 
waste time with an easy conscience. Horse-racing 
improves the breed; cross-word puzzles enlarge the 
vocabulary ; jig-saws sharpen the powers of observation ; 
and playing cricket has made us the best colonists 
in the world. (Or is it watching football ?—I always 
forget.) Anyway, so far as Yo-Yo is concerned our 
consciences are now comfortably numbed by the local 
anaesthetic of the eminent scientists’ pronouncement, 
and we can go right ahead and enjoy ourselves. 

The first thing to learn is how to make the Yo-Yo 
run up and down the string. The best way is just to pre- 
tend it is a rubber ball and try to bounce it; having 
first, of course, attached the other end of the string 
to your middle finger. If you are lucky, the Yo-Yo 
will come rushing up the string again and catch you a 
smart crack on the knuckles. If you are not, it will 
stay down at the bottom dangling heavily and gloomily 
like a very dead mouse, and you will have to wind it 
up and start afresh. That is, if you want to get on in 
the world and end up with an assured income and a 
motor-mower and one of the Little Palaces at Golders 
Green : but if you are one of those rackety Bohemians 
who don’t mind about such things, my advice to you 
is to give it up while there is yet time, before you have 
tasted the dangerous joy of success. 

For one thing is certain. There is a thrill in landing 
a salmon; there is a thrill in bringing off a neat right 
and-left ; there is a thrill in your first solo flight ; some 
people get quite a kick out of writing a poem; and 
falling in love (they tell me) is fun. But none of these 
can compete with the sheer exultation, the intoxicating 
sense of power, which comes to you when for the first 
time you feel yourself in complete control of a Yo-Yo ; 
when it will roll up and down at your bidding a dozen, 
a hundred times in succession, humble, obedient and 
faithful, like a good little dog that is always running 
back to lick its master’s hand. Down and up, down 
and up—the rhythm gets into your blood. All day 
long you stand in a trance, you walk in a dream, bouncing 
it down and up, down and up. But do not, as I did, 
become an automaton by five o’clock in the afternoon 
and try to bounce your tea-cup instead ; for it will not 
come back. 

There are, of course, more advanced ways of playing 
the game. There is Walking the Dog, for example, 
and the Airplane (sic) Trip, and the Figure of Eight 
and the Three-leaf Clover. But I cannot do any of 
those yet, and what is more I have not seen anybody 
else who can, except Joe Young, the Boy Champion ; 
and he, obviously, is not a boy at all, or even an individual, 
but a wizard. In any case, there is no sense in worrying 
about the other tricks when it is so soothing and so 


ay 


satisfactory just to go on bouncing it dewn and up, 
down and up. 

Poor Yo-Yo. . . . Centuries ago, in the Philippines, you 
were a deadly weapon, an unseen terror which struck 
suddenly from above and returned to the hand of the 
ingenious Filipino who lay stretched out lazily on an 
overhanging branch. Now you are enjoying a brilliant 
and feverish reincarnation as a popular toy, a champion 
time-waster, a godsend to the Canadian timber trade, 
a bond of sympathy—though frequently a bone of con. | 
tention—between parent and child, between husband 
and wife, between the smallest oflice-boy and the head 
of the firm. And in a few years’ time, 
will be nothing but a pale démodé ghost, wandering in 


x 


Limbo between a spectral Diabolo and a phantom 7 


Pop-in-Taw. 


That’s that. Now to type it out. But what has) 
happened to my typewriter 2 The ribbon is missing, and | 
so is one of the spools upon which it was wound—a 
round tin object like a flattened cotton-reel. And 
outside in the garden I can see Benjie, his white blouse 
streaked with purple ink, his arm extended and _ his | 
hand bouncing rhythmically down and up, down and f 
up, down and up... . 

Why didn’t I give him the money to buy one when © 
he asked for it? It would have come far cheaper in 
the end. 3 


The Cinema 


“The Road to Life” at the Cambridge Theatre 


Tus is not one of the great Russian films ; but in spite of that 
it is very much more worth while than practically all the films 
that come out of Hollywood and Elstree. The subject in itself 
endows the picture with a living interest, the transformation of 
the starved wild children of the streets, the Besprisorni, into — 
self-respecting citizens. That it is not a great film is simply due 
to the uninspired handling of a great subject ; and this in a 
Russian film is unexpected, for time and time again we have 
seen unpromising subjects turned into great drama by directors 
of genius—Eisenstein, Turin, Dovchenko. From the very first 
shots of The Road to Life it is apparent that we are not assisting 
in the work of a creative genius. There is a half-hearted 
attempt to create background for what is to follow by showing 
some of the comparatively innocuous exploits of Mustapha, the 7 
leader of the particular gang of Besprisorni with which we are 
concerned, which is completely ineffectual. Far better to have 
begun with the first rounding up of the children by the social 
workers than show us Mustapha, who was obviously born for 
stronger-stomached deeds, stealing a lady's valise ! 

In 1928, when the action of this film begins, there were 
said to be something like a million of these wild children in 
Russia, dreadful lawless products of War, Revolution and 
Famine, and of these we are shown a handful. One imagines 
the overwhelming atmosphere of horror which a Pudowkin 
would have created, perhaps with a silent photographic tour of 
the great city, showing these children sleeping huddled together 
in the streets, in the vast inhuman squares, little groups of 
diminutive starved figures shuffling through the snow, overs | 
shadowed and entrapped by the extravagant hugeness of the 
great monuments of Tsarist Russia ; how with mute eloquence 
he would have set the key for the whole picture before begin- 
ning to deal, as necessity would have compelled him, with 
individuals, who, in the light of what had been seen would have 
appeared only as representatives of an army. 

But Nicolai Ekk is not a Pudowkin, and we must be thankful 
for what he has given us: the story of the idealism of Sergeev 
the teacher, who by the strength and wisdom of his personality 
persuades a single band of these children to go with him and 
learn trades in his Collective School. We must ourselves 
remember, since Ekk fails to remind us that here is but a tiny 
unit among thousands, and that the story of the redemption of 
these children is the story of the redemption, with variations, 
of hundreds of thousands. It is the playing of Bataloff as / 
Sergeev that holds the film together. It is a magnificent piece 
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of acting, and as a result Sergeev seems the embodiment of the 
spirit of wise reconstruction rather than an individual. 

The boys, with their leader Mustapha, the most incorrigible 
scoundrel of them all, are rounded up one night so that they 
may be taken to compulsory homes, reformatories. Mustapha 
himself seems to be a prison case, for he has already escaped 
three times. But here Sergeev steps in and with the courage 
of practical idealism determines to start the experiment of 
a Collective School where Mustapha and his followers may 
Jearn various trades, together with self-respect, as a prelude 
to independent life. When the scheme is outlined to the 
boys there is a considerable show of recalcitrance, but finally 
Sergeev wins their hearts by the openness of his bearing ; 
they are impressed by the man who can offer his hand in 
friendship and at the same time let it be seen that he will 
stand no nonsense. From now on the playing of Bataloff 
is memorable, and it is due to him that the ultimate trans- 
formation of Mustapha and his fellows seemed to follow 
with perfect naturalness. Because of this the film does 
proceed with perfect inevitability which is not lost until 
the battle is already over. There are setbacks, of course, 
some trifling, some serious, but Sergeev conquers, and towards 
the end of the film there is no jar of improbability when 
we see Mustapha acting as his lieutenant in suppressing 
the revolt of a section of malcontents. 

Finally a railway is begun, the Collective’s own railway ; 
and with the completion of this raiiway, the symbol of co- 
operative effort, the film promises to reach a lyrical con- 
clusion. But before the end there is an extraordinary lapse 
into penny-dreadfulness ending in the killing of Mustapha 
by a former associate who resents his transformation ; and 
the first train on the completed railway bears his body back 
to the school. The death of Mustapha is evidently intended 
to symbolize the sinking of the individual in the collective 
effort ; but the method by which it is achieved is outrageous ; 
and its lurid glare wrecks the simplicity of the close. 

With all its defects the general impression made by The 
Road to Life is deep enough. It is made of the stuff of life, 
and if some British company does not profit by its example 
we may safely conclude that the British do not want to 
make good films. It is certainly not to be missed by anyone 
who regards the cinema as something more than an anodyne. 

EpwArRD CRANKSHAW. 


Correspondence 


Scottish Letter 
New WINE. 

Recent activities of the Scottish National Development 
Council have begun to awaken the national consciousness of a 
people rendered lethargic by long lack of self-government, and 
the general public of Scotland is being made to realize what the 
much-talked-of industrial drift southward will really mean to 
them unless immediate steps are taken to counteract the 
process. By now some fifty Development Boards and local 
Development Committees exist all over Scotland and much 
effort has been expended to ensure that their activities should 
dovetail into those of the National Development Council 
A number of committees has been set up representative 
of interests directly: concerned, to review the position in 
Scotland of various groups of industriés which appear to need 
stimulation, or about which it is desirable that authoritative 
information should be made public. Given the necessary 
backing, particularly by the big Scottish cities (who will be 
making an unpatriotic mistake if they start working in parallel 
directions on their own, as has been suggested in Edinburgh) 
it is probable that a Scottish House will be established in 
London, and following upon the brilliant success of the recent 
Trade Mission Ship sent from Scotland to Canada, we hear 
that space has been reserved for a Scottish stand at the British 
Exhibition to be held at Copenhagen in September. 

* * * * 
Otpv Borties. 

Clearly if we are thus to re-develop our industrial activities, 
we must before long thoroughly overhaul our machinery of 
government. It is creaking. Administration via permanent 
officials at the Scottish Office in London has proved to be 
inelastic and sluggish, whatever Sir Murdoch MacDonald may 


say about the Permanent Under-Secretary in the House of 
Commons, and the Imperial Parliament at Westminster is far 
too overloaded with general work to give adequate time to 
Scottish domestic affairs. 

* ~ * * 

The lack of attention given to the claims of Scottish agricul- 
ture, the condition of the Scottish Record Office in Edinburgh 
which has become chaotic through lack of financial backing, 
the way in which the cardinal problem of Irish immigration 
into Scotland has been shelved, are only a typical few of the 
varied results of this unfortunate form of administration. 
Indeed the very foundation recently by prominent business 
men of such a body as the National Development Council, 
the increased vitality of that honourable institution, the 
Convention of Royal Burghs * the best we have at present in 
Scotland in the way of a National Council,” as Mr. John Buchan 
puts it, and the growth of political nationalism are in them- 
selves clear indications of the inefliciency of the present 
methods of administration. 

* * * * 

In this connexion the recent conference held between the 
Scottish National Party and the Imperial Committee of the 
Catheart (Glasgow) Unionist Association, to discover points of 
agreement, is especially interesting. Hitherto the Unionist 
Party has always seemed over-influenced by London to view 
Scottish affairs with any real independence of vision, and it 
is not surprising therefore that some well-established Unionists 
are profoundly shocked at this sensible rapprochement and have 
foolishly given themselves away in public. Sir John Gilmour 
actually applied the epithet * narrow ” to Scottish National- 
ism the other day when speaking at one of those big Unionist 
garden fétes where the elect sit, a trifle complacently, behind 
a table draped with the Union Jack, and he has since been 
rather bitterly criticised. 

* * * # 

What does Scottish Nationalism really mean? After 
reading Mr. Compton Mackenzie's Stirling speech—and now 
that he is Lord Rector of Glasgow University his words must 
carry weight—I should put the Nationalist ideal into a nutshell 
as follows :—‘* We in Scotland want to shoulder our own 
responsibilities and take our proper part in British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” There is nothing narrow in that, and in 
any case the need for efficient government to ease the way for 
industrial revival points to the desirability of an early and 
unbiassed examination of present parliamentary and adminis- 
trative machinery so far as it affects Scotland. The present 
system is admittedly unsatisfactory ; we may as well face the 
problem squarely and solve it while tempers are sweet. 

* * * %* 
EpinpurGu’s New Museum. 

Visitors to Edinburgh this summer should make a special 
point of seeing the new City Museum at Huntly House on their 
way down the Royal Mile to Holyroodhouse. Quite apart 
from the collection itself, mainly a display of pictures and other 
objects connected with the history of the City, the premises 
that house it are absorbingly interesting and have just been 
rescued from abject slumdom and very sensitively restored 
to their original sixteenth-century beauty by the Edinburgh 
architect, Mr. F. C. Mears. Eventually, when Acheson House, 
a courtyard mansion dated 1633, has also been restored, 
the Museum premises will embrace the whole of Bakehouse 
Close, so that whatever further demolition slum clearance 
may cause in the Royal Mile—and it has been responsible 
for a good deal already—this picturesque close at least will 
remain as a reminder of bygone Edinburgh. 

* * * * 
B.B.C. Unpber Fire. 

Serious allegations have been made against the B.B.C. by 
the Provost of Dingwall, acting it seems on behalf of 27,000 
wireless licence holders living in the North of Scotland. He 
maintains that those parts of Scotland that need wireless 
most—the Hebrides and Northern Highlands—have not 
been fairly dealt with by the B.B.C., as neither the new 
High Power Dual Programme Station near Falkirk nor the 
Aberdeen relay station are strong enough to transmit the 
Scottish Regional programme to that area. Apart from 
several foreign stations, only the National programme from 
Daventry reaches it. 

The difficulties that beset the B.B.C. are partly technical— 
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the mountainous nature of this area and the international 
shortage of wavelengths—and partly due to a natural feeling 
that the incidence of licence revenue cannot be entirely 
ignored in allotting the availability of transmission service. 
A B.B.C. pamphlet, The Broadcasting Service to the North of 
Scotland, states the reasons for this admitted insufficiency, 
and, given the established system of transmission, one readily 
grants that they have made,out a good case for themselves. 
Nevertheless, the hard fact remains that 27,000 remote Scottish 
wireless licence holders can only receive English or foreign 
transmission, and whatever official reasons may now be 
given, this state of affairs is, as far as Scotland is concerned, 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The Provost of Dingwall cannot 
altogether be blamed for suspecting that our interests were 
not properly considered when the broadcasting system was 
worked out for Great Britain. CORRYARRICK. 


A- Hundred Years Ago 


THE “ SpecratTor,” JuLy 7rH, 1832. 
THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

This is a most extraordinary piece of nastiness, perpetrated by a 
lady in America, and adopted by Mr. THomMAs TEGG, a very respect- 
able person in Cheapside,—for what reason we cannot understand ; 
for sure we are that any decent man would rather give up house- 
keeping altogether, than entertain his family on such principles. 
On an enlightened plan, filth is never employed by way of saving : 
a pigstye is far better conducted than Mrs. CutLp’s Frugal House- 
wife’s family. 

“Every member of a family should be employed either in earning or 
saving.” 

Excellent Yankee economy! We are in a miserable state; the 
French are in a worse ; too many of us only think of getting through 
life in the pleasantest way imaginable. 

“For this reason, cheap as stockings are, it is good economy to knit 
them” !! 

“In this point of view patchwork is good economy. A few shillings may 
thus be saved by using scraps of gowns, curtains, &c.” 

“It is bad economy to buy eggs by the dozen as you want them, They 
will keep almost any length of time in lime-water.” 

The nasty creature ! 

“Do not have carpets swept any oftener than is absolutely necessary.” 

Where does this woman live ? Which part of the States has she 
been raised in ? 

“Buy your woollen yarn in quantities from some one in the country 
whom you can trust. The thread shops make profits upon it, of course.”’ 

““When a white Navarino bonnet becomes soiled, rip it in pieces.’’ 

“It is poor economy to buy vinegar by the gallon. Buy a barrel of 
vinegar when you begin housekeeping. [Oh what a preparation for married 
bliss !} As you use it, fill the barrel with old cider, sour beer, or wine 
settlings, &c. left in pitchers, decanters, or tumblers.” 

This is the nastiest woman that ever soiled her fingers with ink, 
Ink, no doubt, she makes in this manner— 


“When your shoes are particularly. dirty, steep them in any beer that 
may be left at dinner; mix with this some soot from the chimney ; bottle 
it and keep it for use.” 


This may be taken as true Yankee-Tegg Economy, 


Poetry 


Song 

Count not thy happier kisses lost, 

Nor reckon time that’s spent in giving. 
I love thee at no moment’s cost, 

Since loving thee is perfect living. 
No music in this lonely tree, 

No beauty of the moving sky, 
No breathless light upon the sea, 

But is a sign to love thee by. 


‘Thou art mine aim, my journey’s end, 
My pastime and my path of duty : 

Where else should all mine error mend 
Who am true beadsman of thy beauty, 


But in thy bosom and thy heart ? 
Come, draw me by the finger tips, 
‘Teach me in life and love and art 
The threefold lesson of thy lips. 
L. A. G. Srrone. 





_—- 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 148 OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR” 
WILL BE READY ON JULY 23rp. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :--- 
THE ‘“ Spectator,” Lrp., 99 GowER 
Lonpown, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 


Ixprx DEPT., STREET, 








Ce, 


Report of Competition No. 63 
(Rerort AND Awarp By CARD.) 


Ir was supposed that an American Cinema Company had 
decided to make films of six famous English novels. A prize of 
£2 2s. was offered for the best list of six novels suitable for 
the purpose, with appropriate Hollywood titles. 

The main difficulty about judging this competition is that 
many of the most impressively vulgar Hollywood titles 
submitted were attached to novels hardly “ suitable for the | 
purpose” of filming: a criticism which, however, it must 
be admitted, loses much of its point when reference is made 
to Hollywood's past selections and achievements. Thackeray 
and Hardy provided, as might have been foreseen, the mass 
of inspiration ; but it was regrettable that no attention at all | 
was paid to certain minor artists to whose works the ~ 
originator of this competition had turned prospectively 
hopeful eyes; particularly to two lady novelists, whose 
titles and subject-matter are essentially suitable for the 
transmutation, Mrs. Amanda Ros and Lady Morgan. 4 

The most popular volume, not unexpectedly, was Vanity 
Fair, which, in the sacred cause of humour-at-all-costs, 
suffered from’a number of attacks with weapons which were 
sometimes hardly legitimate. Sharp Among Flats, The Vamps 
Progress, Bringing Up Becky, Descendants of Eve, Did This — 
Woman Fall? and Becky Looks Sharp were among the titles 
which less outrageously caught the mood and accents of [ 
Hollywood. 

Titles worthy of mention are Jocelyn C. Lea’s Lone Kid 
(Oliver Twist), Miss A. Gibson’s Love and a Royal Virgin 
(Kenilworth), E. J. Callis’ Riverside Rivalry (The Water 
Gypsies), Leopold Spero’s Get Your Whale (Moby Dick), 
Michael’s Marital Rights (The Man of Property), Launceston’s 
Cathedral Murder (Edwin Drood), R. D. Birch’s Should a 
Broncho Tell (Black Beauty), F. A. Goddard’s Too Hot for 
Wops to Handle (The Last Days of Pompeii), W. A. Rathkey’s 
Divorced Bachelors (Antic Hay), H. A. L. Cockerell’s The 
Cohens and Kellys are back (Magnolia Street), and E. V 





et 2 


art 


Warne’s English and proud of it (The Forsyte Saga). The prize is 


awarded to L. F. Goldsmid, 80 Crockerton Road, S.W. 17, 
whose list is: 


Nightmare Abbey . . . Lowpown Hicusrows 


Oliver Twist . - E How Crooks ARE MADE 
Barchester Towers . ‘ EvEN BISHOPS ARE HENPECKED 
Erewhon x r > So Tuts 1s NOWHERE ! 


Tuts Means You! 


The Egoist . ° . 
WHEN Mormons MURDER 


A Study in Scarlet . ° . 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 33 ‘ 


Tue most popular subjects for Limericks this week were Safe 


for Democracy (Sir Norman Angell), Letters on Sunday 


(Moth), The Modern Theatre (C. B. Cochran), John Clare 

(Edmund Blunden), The Cold North (Evelyn Waugh), 

Buddhist Books (F. Yeats-Brown). The prize is awarded to 

KE. F. Watling, 30 Elmore Road, Sheffield. 
THE WINNING ENTRY, 

HuMANUM EST ERRARE (page 865). 


“As it is probable that I took my degree before your Oxford 4 


that we may be spared such | 


Correspondent was born . . . 
the appalling words 


expressions as Greener and Giler_ . . . 
Rugger and Soccer. . . .—M.A. Oxon.” 


Though our language to-day may be viler 





Than in days of Queen Anne or Wat Tyler, t 
Even you, I dare say, : 
Mr. Oxon, M.A., E 

As a “ fresher” were ‘‘ progged ” in the “ Giler.”’ f 

E. F. Wartiixe, 


Commended : 
Tue Cotp Norra. ReEview By EVELYN WAUGH (page 869). 
Long ago the Far North, very meekly, z 
Took a place in the sun—but obliquely : P 
Though merged in the Solar, 
Its system is Polar— 
Sol comes but half-yearly and weakly. 


Hag, 
THE Irish DEADLOCK (page 850). 
The end of dispute is no nearer 
With that ‘‘ valer ’’-ous man De Valera. 
He is stubbornly loth 
To adhere to the Oath 
So the ‘‘ devil ” is come to our “ era.” 
A. A. F. Jones, 
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Country Life 


A “* Buy-ENGLIsH ” PAvinion. 

Many people who have no technical interests in agricultural 
shows begin to find the grounds worth a visit for other than 
merely spectacular reasons, One of the newer resorts that 
attracts householders is the wholly magnificent pavilion set 
up by the Ministry of Agriculture to preach the merits of 
National Mark goods. I saw last week quite a line of women 
waiting beside the central table in this Pavilion for various 
bits of information about National Mark eggs and fruits and 
cans and even flour ; for those who bake at home ean, if they 
wish, enjoy a purely British loaf, and if they write to the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Whitehall they will be sent (gratis) 
a recipe for making bread with all-English flour. The move- 
ment is advancing a good deal faster and more solidly than 
was expected ; and a meed of credit is due to this peripatetic 
pavilion with its numerous bays that would do credit to the 
most artistic shop-window dressers in Regent’s Street; and 
eyen they have not yet kept a continuously running cinema ! 

+ * * * 


Individual housekeepers interested in National Mark goods 
increase and add momentum to the movement; but this 
month a greater access is in evidence. <A special committee 
of the Ministry has been meeting a number of the chief catering 
firms, who include the bigger railway hotels and Messrs. Lyons. 
The initial suecess has been considerable ; and _ patriotic 
interest, we may hope and expect, will be found to square 
with economic advantage. A great deal of good may be 
expected from the negotiations now taking place. They will 
bring producer and consumer more. closely together; and 
help to kill the utterly absurd prejudice, still nursed by some 
retailers, in favour of imported foods. Our growers of soft 
fruits and of early vegetables have in the past suffered only 
jess than our growers of wheat, which has never fetched its 
proper price in relation to imported wheat. Even the custom 
of our weights and measures (by which it is decreed that the 
English quarter must weigh more than the imported) has 
worked to the farmer’s disadvantage. And another handicap, 
now perhaps searcely curable, is the extinction of the country 
mill in fayour of the great mills at the western harbours. 
What little goldmines they once were, and how characteristic 
of rural life! To-day scarcely a single ** dusty miller” is 
left for a ‘Tennyson to describe. 

* * % * 

We are not altogether without compensations. The local 
cannery begins to take the place of the mill and, indeed, to 
encourage a more intensive form of cultivation. May we take 
it as an omen that the most beautiful village in England, and 
that means the most beautiful village in the world, is becoming 
the headquarters of the new marketing ? There is a research 
station at Chipping Campden, where is being studied the 
question which varieties of fruit and vegetable are most 
suitable for the canning industry; and the scientific 
hybridizers are getting to work with their usual precision in 
the creation of varieties that are best for this special purpose. 
Household canneries as well as the larger commercial canneries 
Here and there, as at Badsley 
in the Pershore district, one finds a cannery alongside a small- 
holders’ co-operative organization. It is perhaps a further 
sign of a real advance among workers on the land that a third 
establishment flourishes near by. At Avoncroft College, the 
originators of the cannery have concerned themselves with 
the best sor. of education for the young farmer of either sex. 
Denmark itself has no better group of models of the way to 
ensure progress among small producers. 

* * * % 


Wie INCOMPARABLE “ Sure,” 

I saw last week a group of shire horses that seemed to me 
the best I had ever seen; and they were collected in the 
neighbourhood of the very places where Henry VIII estab- 
lished breeding centres for their ancestors, the old war horse. 
What better example have we of the principle of turning 
swords into ploughshares ? They illustrate too the happy 
continuity of the course of British animal husbandry. 
This grand breed is sometimes in these’ days belittled ; and 
critics speak as if he was disappearing before the Suffolk Punch 


and the Percheron, not to mention the tractor. This is not 
true. The shires bred in the Fens still find a good market 
wherever heavy loads have to be pulled in towns and railway 
stations even more than on the land. The shire is not highly 
approved by overseas buyers for various unessential reasons, 
but there is no breed in the world more gentle, more intelligent 
or better fitted for its work, and the present market is good. 
The physical quality, in which the shire excels all other heavy 
horses, is the soundness of its feet. It has no “ Achilles heel,” 
which is the weak point of many animals that are else per- 
fectly sound. There may be practical objections to the long 
close ‘* feathers,” but they are correlated with strength and 
stamina and indeed long life ; and is there any animal! wild or 
tame that so takes the eye? Henry VIIL himself was not a 
finer specimen ! 
* * * * 

A Birp CrEnsvs. 

A census is being taken of a number of our birds ; aad in: 
formation is desired. It is not possible to do for every bird 
what Mr. Nicholson lately did for the heron, which has the 
steady habit of building in heronries and not changing his place. 
His census remains unique ; but it is hoped that a record not 
so very much less accurate may be made of the greater crested 
grebe ; and I hear this week that two pair have nested on the 
Staff College Lake at Camberley. ‘The record of a black 
necked grebe in Hyde Park is one of the wonders of the season. 
The bird is rare anywhere ; and London may plume itself on 
its attractiveness. The crested grebe is of course to be seen 
at any time on a number of the reservoirs near London and 
on such places as the Tring ponds. Another bird that is being 
numbered is the barndoor owl, thought to be vanishing— 
ousted perhaps from favourite breeding quarters by the little 
owl, and according to one critic destroyed by eating poisoned 
rats. Another, of which alarmist rumours are current, is the 
chough, a bird I sought in. vain this season in his favourite 
haunt in the Isle of Jura. 

* * * + 


Fiorat Essences. 

In the perennial battle against pests in farm and garden the 
flowers themselves are now supplying the best remedies, At 
the head of the list comes the pyrethrum. While the florists 
have been perfecting the colour of these lovely daisies and 
have produced such gorgeously deep colours as Mrs, Bateman 
Brown, as well as the more popular pinks, the men of science 
have been extracting the essences, and pyrethrum extracts are 
proved to be a sovereign defence in more and more plant 
struggles against enemies. It will soon be worth while growing 
the flower for its essences. The newest of insect plagues to 
trouble our gardeners seriously is the small beetle that spe- 
cializes on blackberries (now grown commercially in several 
counties), loganberries and raspberries, I saw many hundreds 
of the insect in one small garden in Norfolk. 
the flowers, and the subsequent caterpillars burrow into the 
green fruit. Pyrethrum is useful against these multiplying 
enemies ; but a yet more effective remedy has been found in a 
vegetable essence used by the Chinese for poisoning fish ; and 
quite a large business now flourishes in the plaat extract. 
The discovery is yet another example of the revival of the 
herbalist in scientific horticulture as in medicine. 


It lays eggs in 


* * * * 


Tue RETURN OF THE POLECAT. 

Against all expectation the polecat, thought to be virtually 
extinct, has returned in considerable numbers. I recorded 
last year its appearance on a Welsh estate near which I was 
staying. ‘The other day, near a country house in the same 
district, a keeper who went forth to reduce the 
tale of rabbits, which were doing much harm in the garden, 
killed incidentally in the course of his rabbiting no fewer than 
eight polecats. It is satisfactory to know of the return of this 
mammal; and for the sake of the balance of nature, if for no 
other reason, it is to be hoped that the previous methods of 
extermination will not be repeated. The last I saw myself was 
killed by foxhounds at the opening an earth from which a 
foxcub was being dug. This was in the last century. 

W. Beaca Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.” —Ed. SeEcTaToR.] 


INFLATION 
[Zo the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Srr,—Although it is somewhat unusual for me to find myself 
in any great measure of agreement with views put forward 
by members of the London School of Economics, I would 
endorse practically everything that Mr. Durbin has said 
with the exception of his concluding remarks on the final 
way out as being the slow and painful adjustment of our 
real economic structure to a less ambitious programme of 
capital investment. Everything that Mr. Durbin writes 
about ordinary inflation, @.e., the creation of new money 
by bank loans, ahead of increased production, is thoroughly 
sound. It is ‘a great pity that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
financial advisers, who appear incapable of envisaging anything 
adequate in the way of monetary reform, do not realize more 
clearly that inflation, while it confers temporary benefits, is 
not only wholly unoriginal as a device for stimulating trade 
revival, but certain to terminate in fresh difficulties and 
disasters when finance once more decrees that slump shall 
succeed boom. There is no hope of establishing a permanent 
and steady expansion of national prosperity in place of a 
wearisome see-saw, or a total collapse, until we break away 
from the vicious system which decrees that no new money 
may appear except in the form of debt owed to a bank. 
The amount of “ credit money” created by bank loans 
should be kept within moderate limits with due regard to the 
probable market for new goods produced as a result of those 
loans ; while a large proportion of new money should come 
into being not as debt, but as a grant of consuming power to 
the citizens of the country, unemployed as well as employed, 
enabling them to buy all that they need of the wealth that 
science and machinery can produce when working to full 
capacity. It should be added, to allay the fears of those 
who might anticipate inflation, that there is nothing to 
prevent money, though not in the first place created by bank 
Joan, from ultimately finding its way to a bank as repayment 
of a loan and being thereupon cancelled out and destroyed 
to prevent any undue piling-up of money and _ ultimate 
lowering of its value.—I am, Sir, &c., 'TAVISTOCK. 

Glen Trool Lodge, Newton Stewart. 

|We sympathize with Lord Tavistock’s complaint that new 
money to-day usually appears “‘ in the form of a debt owed to 
a bank,” if only because at times like the present the business 
of injecting new money into circulation is made very much 
more difficult. Unfortunately his own proposals give no 
hint of how much the “consuming power” to which he refers 
could be equitably and wisely distributed. This, of course, 
has always been one of the objections brought against the 
“ Douglas ” credit schemes.—Epb. Spectator.] 


WAR LOAN CONVERSION 


|To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sin,—I am writing this letter to draw your attention to 
the dangers which lie in the path of the War Loan Conversion 
scheme, so suddenly launched by the Chancellor of the 
=xchequer last Thursday week. 

All previous schemes have been on the same lines ;_ holders 
have been offered the chance of converting into a longer- 
dated security at a reduced rate of interest, and if they 
refuse to comply they run the risk of not getting such a 
good offer again. Nobody can possibly have any complaint 
to make against this arrangement; but to-day, although 
British Government security is the best in the world, the 
offer has been backed by an appeal to patriotism. This 
seems to have been done to enable the Government to secure 
a better bargain; but they are apparently not quite certain 
of the success of this appeal, for they have further supported 
it with a iittle bribery. 

An appeal to patriotism can only have any value when 
the country is in danger, and to-day the only danger would 
be an unbalanced Budget. If there is this danger surely 
it is unreasonable to expect one class to shoulder the burden 


—that same class who by their heroic efforts balanced last 
year’s account, and who now by reduced dividends are in 
the greatest distress. The Budget can easily be balanced, 
as it was last August, by the united effort of the whole nation, 
and to-day the Government is in a-particularly good position 
to direct that effort. It can first of all be attempted by 
economy (I fear the success of this conversion scheme will 
remove all incentive to economy); but if this method is 
not sufficient further taxes can easily be raised by increasing 
the 10 per cent. Import Revenue duty. No fairer tax could 
be devised at the present time, for with everybody struggling 
to make ends meet it exactly answers Lord Snowden’s demand 
for * equal sacrifice.” 

But the greatest danger of this conversion scheme is the 
bonus offer. Here we seem to have the Government not only 
offering money as a bribe but money which, judging by the 
first quarter's revenue return, they have not got. If this 
scheme is a complete success it is going to cost the country 
£20,000,000 this month; from where is that money going 
to come? I fear either by further increasing the national 
debt or from some form of inflation, with the result that 
next year when we cannot resort to this method and when 
so many people will have reduced incomes, trade will be 
more depressed than ever. I suggest therefore to you, Sir, 
that it may be more patriotic to have nothing to do with 
this scheme, and even if we are unpopular to-day another 
generation may yet arise who will ** call us blessed.’”°—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H. WAINWRIGHT. 

Sillery, The Drive, Radlett, Herts. 


[The effective burden of the National Debt is the amount 
of interest it compels us annually to pay. From this point 
of view, the present scheme will cause no immediate increase 
and will bring about a decrease of £23 million net in 1933-34, 
—Ep., Spectator.] 


MACHINERY TRIUMPHANT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your contributor, Rev. S. A. MeDowall, in his article 
“Machinery Triumphant ” considers two creeds, viz., ‘“* the 
creed of the minority that banking and exchange should 
be controlled by the Government with complete elimination 
of banking competition,” and “‘ the creed of the majority 
that the banks should be free from all but the bare minimum 
of Government control.’’ Would it not be of more importance 
to consider what is not only a creed but a fact, viz., that for 
all practical purposes banking competition is already elimin- 
ated, and, more important still, that the directors of the 
Bank of England control not only the banks but the Govern- 
ment ? 

All the wise things your contributor says about the ‘ im- 
portance of personality ’ as against mechanism are valid 
not only against ‘‘ the root idea of socialist economics,’ but 
against the dictatorship of high finance which we already 
have. 

If your contributor would challenge ‘“‘ the canons of sound 
finance * and the agents of sound finance by whose agency 
the world has come to the ludicrous pass of economizing in 
the midst of plenty he would be doing something worth 
while for the ‘“* development of personality.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEWART MECHIE, 

Crown Manse, Inverness. 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE UNFIT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Under the above head in your issue of June 18th, 
you state “ the real difficulty is to decide who may be regarded 
for this purpose as unfit.” This Society constantly comes 
into touch with cases where backwardness or lack of 
scholarly attainments has been regarded as mental deficiency, 
without justification. An independent medical examination 
is the essential safeguard against indefinite detention. It is 
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of vital importance to know what is meant by the term 
“mental deficiency.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Francis J. Wuire, Secretary, 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform. 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


STERILIZATION AND CHILD WELFARE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I have been greatly interested in your article on 
sterilization and, as one who cares deeply about the welfare 
of the children, may I insist on the following principles? 
(1) That every child born should be developed through 
education and protected by the State in order that the best 
result may be ensured. (2) That in days when the reduction 
of expenditure on education is being seriously discussed, 
it is essential that as much of this money as possible should 
be spent on normal children brought up by normal parents 
in normal condicions. (3) That, therefore, the question is 
not entirely one of heredity, but of the mentally deficient 
as mother of normal or abnormal children. In either case 
this must be a tragedy and should be prevented. 

I trust that you will agree with me that these points have 
as great a bearing on the case as those adduced by those 
who oppose sterilization.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Erne. TEED, Organizer, 
The Order of the Child. 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL LANDING GROUNDS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—There has been a growing demand in the Press for 
emergency Landing Grounds as an aid to safer flying. Having 
twenty-five acres of land adjoining this school and little use 
for most of it except for riding and for grazing sheep, I decided 
to offer it to the Liverpool Aero Club as an auxiliary landing- 
place. After experiments had shown it to be suitable one 
of the parents began to use it for the purpose of visits to the 
School and at the beginning of this term it was used for the 
arrival of boys. The next step was the erection of a wind- 
direction-indicator and, in response to requests in the Press 
by the Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce and others for air signposts, the 
boys set to work to make a sign on the ground in white cement 
with ten-feet letters to let passing pilots know the name of the 
place. 

The scheme reached its completion on July Ist, when the 
Hon. the Master of Sempill, in an address, expressed the hope 
that other schools, many of which must have land available, 
would follow the example of Huyton Hill. A school ground 
not only helps civil aviation in this country, but provides the 
most comfortable way of getting boys to and from school, and 
also brings nearer the time when visits to foreign countries 
can be made, and aviation, as the Master of Sempill pointed 
put, is more likely to promote international friendship and 
prevent war than any number of expensive conferences.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Herbert D. BuTLer. 

Huyton Hill School, nr. Liverpool. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—T'oo much importance cannot be given to vocational 
guidance and after-care of those annually leaving our elemen- 
tary schools, with a view to fitting the best boys and girls 
in the work most suitable. But to retain permanence, also to 
develop initiative at an impressionable age after-care is of 
equal significance as actually placing. My purpose is to 
emphasize the labours of the psychologist and to suggest 
that something more is needed than the after-care con- 
ferences, whose members are not always too well informed 


as to industry or problems of recreation. The numbers 
on a committee militate often against the best advice. Could 


not some central body of after-care workers in our L.C.C. 
schools be formed to discuss such questions as employment, 
legislation, recreation and social agencies also to learn more 
of scientific investigations ? Such a body could have literature 
issued to them and undertake enquiries. Co-ordination 
With other agencies might be possible. Still too few of our 


youngsters belong to any recognized juvenile organization. 
Here is a field to be encouraged before going out into the 
world so they may have a kind of * older brother ” to obtain 
counsel, if need be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. HALitmay MACARTNEY, 
The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


TEETH AND DIET 

[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The reasons advanced for dental decay by Dr. J. 
Menzies Campbell in your issue of June 25th are the most 
convincing I have yet read. But why does he ignore the 
influence of germs in causing pyorrhoea, seeing that many 
who live on the foods he reeommends have often such bad 
teeth ? 

It is rather puzzling, too, to know why Dr. Campbell says 
that both caries and pyorrhoea would disappear if we ate more 
honey, dates, raisins, &c., in view of the fact that these foods 
are so rich in sugar—the latter being a food which he condemns. 
Perhaps it is the cane sugar which is bad, but even then dates 
contain a lot of cane sugar. I note, too, that Dr. Campbell 
supports his claims from experiments made upon apes, and 
quotes Mrs. Mellanby’s researches. But surely it is well proven 
now that animals kept under unnatural conditions cannot be 
expected to yield reliable data which are applicable to man. 
Besides, it seems to me that there is abundant evidence to-day 
in our school children and health clinics to study the causation 
of dental decay without making very doubtful and often cruel 
experiments upon innocent creatures.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Wheelhouse, Beith, Ayrshire. DUGALD SEMPLE. 


THE EMPIRE AND ECONOMY IN SUGAR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]| 

Sir,— You rightly stated in your issue of July 2nd that sugar 
has ever since the War been the “ spoilt child of successive 
Governments.” Under the new National administration 
there does, however, seem reasonable hope that the facts 
with regard to sugar are now sufficiently widely realized to be 
considered in the right perspective. 

One useful step in the right direction is the decision of the 
National Government to appoint a special committee to 
investigate the economies of the sugar-beet industry in this 
country. One hopes that this body will be not only judicial, 
but that its terms of reference will be sufficiently wide to 
enable it to consider the sugar-beet question, not only 
domestically, but from an Imperial and world point of view. 

If it is only to consider how the sugar-beect industry in this 
country can be carried on with the minimum loss to the 
taxpayer, it wil? aly be of limited avail since the most harmful 
reactions of our sugar-beet policy up to the present have been 
on our sugar-producing Colonies and our old-established and 
self-supporting sugar refineries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE RICHARDSON, 
The Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C, 2. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ PROFIT IN 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With reference to your paragraph on page 3 of last 
week’s Spectator under the heading of ** The Profit on Food,” 
we cannot understand how a paper like The Times could 
have printed such statements without finding if the informa- 
tion was correct, or if it was general. There is no other 
trade which has suffered so much as the food trade during 
the fall in prices of the last ten years. We can only speak 
with knowledge of the North of England, but here certainly’ 
the tendency has been for retail prices to fall immediately 
the wholesale prices fall, and frequently the fall is actually 
anticipated ; for example, when the seasonal decrease in the 
price of eggs occurs, eggs are reduced before the shipments 
of reduced eggs have arrived in this country. 

Your correspondent has chosen a most unfortunate article 
about which to comment. Any connoisseur knows that all 
cheese is not alike, and does not therefore cost the same. 
The explanation of the ridiculous price quoted is, most 
probably, that the wholesale price quoted is for new cheese 
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and the retail price quoted is for September made matured 
cheese. Matured Cheshire cheese is probably now unobtain- 
able in factors’ hands, but would probably cost 1s. 2d. to 
Is. 3d. per lb. four or five months ago, and for that you 
will agree Is. 8d. would not be an unreasonable price. New 
season’s Cheshire cheese in Newcastle is selling from 9d. to 
lid. per ib., according to quality. 

Similarly with Cheddar cheese ; matured Cheddar cheese 
is worth to-day approximately 1s. 14d. per Ib. wholesale at 
least, and is a very different article to the new season’s 
Cheddar cheese which is being offered at prices varying 
from possibly as low as 70s. up to 106s. per cwt., according 
to quality, which prices are not “ much the same as” im- 
ported Canadian cheese. New season’s imported Canadian 
cheese is only worth 57s. to 60s. per ewt.—We are, Sir, &c., 

For Bett AND Reay, Ltp., 
P. Rray Brey, Managing Director. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 


UNORGANIZED COTTON 
{To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Str,—As a reader of your paper for fifty years and as a 
worker in the cotton trade for a like period, may I ask you 
to reconsider the views you express under this heading ? 
if you knew of a sick man who refused a prescription in 
which he had no faith, would you say he had shown himself 
“ ineapable of self-help and none too ready to make the 
most of assistance from outside’? ?> We have no faith in 
this so-ealled Rationalization; we do not think it rational. 
We have seen how it works in kindred industries. Should 
the newspaper industry ever find itself in a similar plight to 
ours, Would you hand over your paper to a board whose 
prime concern was not the interests of your shareholders ? 
A board presided over by one whose entire experience had 
been confined to the sale and distribution of newspapers ? 
May I point ont that a man may lose his all in trade, but 
if he pays his debts in full he is no bankrupt ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
81 Mosley Street, Manchester. Cuaries B. Sumeson, 


{Our correspondent confuses our regret at the resignation 
of Sir Kenneth Stewart with that at the rejection of the 
scheme for levy purchase and distribution.—Ep. Spectator.] 


DELINQUENCY AND FLOGGING 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—In view of the doubt expressed by the newly formed 
* Association for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency 
and Crime,” of the rationality and fruitfulness of existing 
methods of dealing with anti-social conduct on account of 
the actual fact that these methods have failed to cure the 
offender or reduce the offences, the recommendation recently 
to the Home Secretary by Sir Robert Gower as Chairman 
of the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to authorize the Courts to administer flogging appears 
unfortunate. 

When one reads the names of the eminent specialists who 
have stated their convictions regarding the practical failure 
of the punitive method, it is only reasonable to give their 
considered opinion every respect, upon such a_highly- 
specialized subject. 

One naturally asks therefore why Sir Robert Gower as 
Chairman of the R.S.P.C.A. should be considered to possess 
the special qualifications to make such a recommendation. 

As representative of the R.S.P.C.A., Sir Robert Gower 
must be regarded as possessing special qualifications for 
dealing with the prevention and detection of the particular 
form of anti-social behaviour which comes within the scope 
of his society, but that docs not carry with it the obligation 
to possess the competence to give advice upon the highly 
specialized social question of the reaction to an offender, 

Fortunately the Home Office has recognized where the 
function of the Chairman of the R.S.P.C.A. ceases and we 
may now perhaps look forward to hearing the results of the 
systematic research into the causes of the different forms 
of anti-social behaviour now being carricd out by the most 
highly trained and brilliant minds of the times, and may 


ay 


expect to hear their probable constructive recommendation, 
The object of the new association should appeal most strongly 
and directly to members of all humane societies, and no 
the least to the R.S.P.C.A., since it holds the promise ¢ 
reaching to the causes of inhuman tendencies the effects o 
which: have called the various societies into being.—I an, 
Sir, &e., R. T. Devrrr, 

20 Silverdale Road, Eastbourne. . 

t 


THE DANGEROUS MUSHROOM 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I was glad to see Mr. C. E. Hecht’s letter on “The Negleg 7 
of Vegetables.’? He mentions mushrooms. Slowly grown mush. 7 
rooms are frequently poisonous—not, of course, causing death, 
but considerable malaise, pain, sickness, diarrhoea. Cultivated 
mushrooms are frequently slowly grown. The first time that] 
recognized their poisonous effects was in the autumn of 18937 
-—a year when, in Devonshire, mushrooms, field grown, wer 2 
so plentiful that almost every day several pounds were left at/_ 
my door by patients. 

Late that year an old clergyman—Mr. L—a very abl] 
botanist, presented me with some cultivated mushrooms, 3 
My wife and I had them at our evening meal. Scarcely had 17 
finished when I was asked to go and see Mr. L. I found him 
in great abdominal pain, sick and so on. Before I left his 
daughter was in the same condition. They had both eaten of 
the mushrooms. Hardly had I left the house when I began to 
feel seedy, and becaine very bad. Returning home, I found 7 
my wife also much upset. Since then I have come “| 









thirty or forty cases. 
May I add a plea for cooking vegetables properly (and ol 7 
course for using them raw) ?—I am, Sir, &e., R. ACKERLEY,. , 
Quisisana, Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire. 


DINING OUT OF DOORS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—A friend from Central Kurope, who is over in London — 





os . . . ae, 
for a short visit, was asking my advice about various matters | 
and enquired where he and his daughter could dine out of 


doors in London. I was ashamed not to be able to tell him 
of a single place. Is not this a matter which the ‘“ Come 
to Britain”? movement ought to take up? Why should 
London be probably the only capital where it is not 
possible to eat one’s food out of doors in comfort in the 
summer ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. 


THE WETS AND THE DRYS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sm,—We are pretty well accustomed to the words “ the wets” 
and “the drys,” applied to the two contending parties in 
America to-day. These words seem new enough, but they 
have their analogies in the past. Hear Martial (xm. 70): 
“udorum tetricus censor” (stern critic of the wets); and 
Horace, Od. I, xvi. 8: “ siccis omnia dura deus proposuit” 
(Heaven has made all things difficult to. the drys). A good 
many Amcricans must to-day be disposed to regard Horace | 
as a true prophet.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Buakeney. | 
Winchester. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE . 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.]} 4 

Sir,—Since the end of October I have been staying here at an | 
hotel, which has a very wide terrace overlooking the sea. I 
have made friends with a sparrow who, since November, 
has regularly eaten from my hand. He will come and fly 
on to my knee and demand the crumbs which I always 
have ready for him. At a short distance, following him, and 
always together, come two most demure little lady sparrows 


side by side. : 


Now, why is the cock sparrow accompanied by two ladies 
at this time of year? We know Mahomet allowed his followers 
more than one wife at a time. 
to Moslem sparrows? And why, when there are other spar- 
rows galore everywhere around, is it that not one of them 
ever thinks of joining my select three on the terrace ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., (Mrs.) A. M. SaumMon. 

Hotel Continental, Tangier. 
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ndation, 
strongly 
and not 
OMise of Vitruvian Nights: Papers on Architectural Subjects. By 
effects of H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
—I am, Tur design by Mr. Thomas Derrick for the dust-cover of 
EVITT, this volume is so amusing (spoiled only by poor lettering) 
that it is a pity it should be shed. It promises not only 
entertaining, but violent matter, and is misleading only on 
© the second count. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel is respectful to 
> Vitruvius as a schoolmaster, even if he has little other use 
' - for the Orders. His writing is quietly and effectively analytic, 
Neglect a series of discourses addressed rather to a popular than to 
TN mush. a professional audience, and it is enlivened by many happy 
itive images and allusions. Here are examples from one chapter : 








“Sometimes ‘expression’ [of function] that is possible may 


” that | a not be desirable, for reasons that are not architectural ; probably 
of 18%" the less that is made of a crematorium chimney the better. = 
yn, were % The architect who exhibits on his elevation every small irregularity 









of his _plan is like the man who answers the question *‘ How are 
you?’ by detailing every small irregularity of his stomach. If 
one window in a range has a higher sill than the others, and looks 
ill in consequence, insult is added to injury by the explanation 
that this * expresses ’ the pantry sink. . . . A feature may 
be expressible in several ways, but having chosen one, you must 
‘stick to it for all similar features. Otherwise your expression is 
false, since you imply distinctions that do not exist. To speak of 
an infant mammal and a baby biped would not be a good way 
of describing twins.” 


e left at) 


ry able 
hrooms. 


paten of 
vegan to It is eighty-three years since Ruskin first published the 
[ found Seven Lamps of Architecture. In a moment of excessive 


Across | revulsion he dismissed it as ‘ wretched rant,’”? and most 


writers since who have started out from the same Vitruvian 
(and of) and Wottonian formula of ** commodity, firmness and delight ” 
LEY. | have been nearly as contemptuous, without, I imagine, 


having read more than an extract or two. Mr. Goodhart- 


Rendel (on this occasion violent) says : 

“Tf we were not at present in excessive reaction against the 
theories of Ruskin, I should recommend shattering his seven 
lamps with some well-placed kicks, but, as things are, their fitful 
glimmer may be our only illumination in the land of subconscious 
symbolism that our path crosses. I hope that the professors of 
the ‘new psychology ’ will soon replace them with a more certain 





vondon 
natters % 








out of means of illumination.” 
IL him - ; , 
ee Now the ‘‘ Lamps ”’ were not lit as seven sacred and equal 
Come . . . 

laws ; they were chapter-headings like Mr. Goodhart- 
should P i i p Aha 
; Rendel’s, and the main doctrine was to set out ‘* Power 
is not “6 ” : i 
in thi and “* Beauty”’’ as the chief and essential sources of our 


delight in architecture, ‘‘ Power” being the mental control of 
form, light and shadow, proportion and so forth, and * Beauty ” 
accessory beauties of decoration upon this more sublime 
foundation. And in referring under the former head to a 
sub-sense of natural forces as well as to a use of natural forms 
under the second, Ruskin was much more on the right road 


J. 


wets” 





ties in than the fashionable critic of our day, Mr. Geoffrey Scott, 
t they with his fallacious, human reference. In believing, then, 
- 70): that Mr. Seott has not only swept away all the extras, but 
; and set up the one and true Lamp, and that the professors of a 
osuit” new psychology will replace the discarded extras more 
L good convincingly, our author may prove to have been hasty. 
Torace , But the main issue of the various lectures is with the 
EY, | “functionalist” followers of Professor Lethaby, who really 
' . threw over Ruskin and set up “ good building” (com- 
: Simple 
at an| The Crisis in the World’s Monetary System. By Gustav 
ea. I) Cassel. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) ; 
‘mber,| Finance and Politics. By Paul Einzig. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
nd fly | Money in the Melting - -Pot. By Hartley Withers. (Sidgwick 
Soe Pg and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 
“" | Tnere must be many who already owe permanent debts to 
a, and _ these three authors; who have grasped the theories of 
TTOWS F the trade cycle put forward by Professor Hayek and 
._| Mr. Robertson only through their previous study of the 
indies _ “Theory of Social Economy”; who in their criticism of 
_— the foreign exchange policy of all financial * authorities ” 
ended | depend for most of their ammunition upon the exchange 
— column of the Financial News; and who, but for Mr. Withers 
them ' and the old edition of The Meaning of Money, would still be 
Tam, ' harbouring their original aversion for all things economic 
ON. | and financial. Little fresh obligation arises now. Finance 
and Politics, however, contains information to which 


Lamps of Architecture 


modity and firmness) as the whole of architecture, with 
beauty and delight as no part of its direct aim, but only an 
incidental arising from the other members of the old trinity. 
Mr. Rendel is all for delight in the proper field of architecture 


and even rules out a mass of “ good building” as not 
architecture at all (he agrees with Ruskin here). Commodity 


and firmness, he thinks, belong rather to the morals of the 
architect than to the inspiration of his architecture. Now to 
say that *‘ beauty is truth ” or * beauty is fitness ” is nonsense ; 
but it is not nonsense to think that in fitness there is an 
element that makes for beauty. The structure of all nature 
is there to prove it, and much mechanical structure as well. 

“Those who talk of the ‘ beauty’ of machinery ought to rave 
about the beauty of the best-designed machinery in the world— 
the liver and stomach.” 

These are not machines, and their excellence as structure, 
as working organs, is not visible, and is therefore negative, 
so far as beauty goes; but a Rembrandt, disregarding the 
ordinary repulsion of association, would have found something 
to admire in colour and texture. These organs are not 
lovely ; but they have some elements of beauty. 

However that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
most characteristic building of our time abroad and te some 
extent at home tends to sheer construction with little margin 
of features that are not necessary for use, but merely 
delightful for contemplation. There has been a cleaning-up, 
a stripping, not too soon, of much disgusting frippery ; but 
the baby is being emptied out with the bath, leaving a very 
empty tub behind it. As Mr. Goodhart-Rendel says : 

“We ask for architecture and they give us construction ; we ask 
for decoration and they give us disinfection ; we ask for furnituré 
and they give us sanitary bins as cabinets and surgical appliances 
to sustain us when we sit.” 

But concurrently with that drive to Puritanism there is a 
marked counter-movement of taste in favour of the Baroque, 
of the utmost licence in non-constructive, free designing. 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott was in that camp, and probably it is 
poverty rather than will that keeps us so plain, though 
poverty of imagination, as well as of money, plays its part 
in a mechanistic world. 

At closer grips with his subject the author is good on “* the 
Relation of Plan to Elevation.” But he and other architects 
seem to miss a point when they forget that the elevation is 
also a plan, a plan of the heights of storeys and size of 
windows. His advice to the layman about method in studying 
architecture is excellent ; the choice of one or two models 
for intensive inspection, with periodical revision of choice. 

As always with the theorist, there is matter for debate in 
the examples chosen for praise or blame. The Radcliffe 
Library is condemned as a store for books. But its plan 
surely is that of a reading-room, like its huge successor at 
Bloomsbury. And the contemporary most frequently praised 
among few mentioned is the architect of Pagani’s Restaurant, 
whose latest performance is the dreadful refacing of the 
Burlington Arcade. Of such deviations are professors 
capable ! D. S. MacCous. 


Finance 


we hardly expected to have such early access, and Mr. 
Withers’ book should prove a justly popular member 
of an elementary series. If we have passed above such 
things it was The Meaning of Money which started us 
upwards. 

Professor Cassel is the most disappointing of the three, 
although we understand that the Rhodes lectures of which 
his book is composed were well received at Oxford. In the 
first lecture Professor Cassel shows that the working of the 
Gold Standard ever since the introduction of variable fiduciary 
issues and still more variable credit structures was not auto- 
matic but managed. If a country wanted to remain on the 
Gold Standard, it had to preserve the purchasing power of 
its currency at a par with that of gold. To this more or 
less recognized condition, linking by implication the credit 
policy of all countries using the standard, had to be added 
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another whose importance Professor Cassel apparently the purging of the productive system by deflation and great 


caused surprise by emphasizing before the U.S.A. Banking 
and Currency Committee in 1928. Gold had to be preserved 
at a stable level in terms of commodities, 7.¢e., the commodity 
price level had to be stabilized, hence all action had to be 
avoided that was likely to create an unnatural demand for gold. 
It is the failure of France and the U.S.A. to heed this latter 
warning which is later on to be revealed as the chief cause 
of the world depression. 

In the meanwhile the second lecture dismisses certain rival 
explanations; the Cyclical Aspect, The War, Increased 
Productivity, Precedent Inflation, Tariffs, &¢., are soon 
disposed of, although the last named is treated a little more 
kindly than the rest. In the third lecture the full blast of 
the * mai-distribution ” gospel is upon us and the reader 
winces as the well-worn facts, presented here as formidably 
as in the Stakosch memoranda, are dinned into his ears. 
Here, as there, the period January-October, 1929, is con- 
ceived of as containing sufficient evil to bring down in ruins 
an advancing world economy. Professor Cassel concludes, 
* the one-sided movement of gold into France and the U.S.A. 
during the period in question is the combined result of the 
insistence of these countries on War debt payments and 
their unwillingness to receive these payments in the normal 
form of a surplus import of goods and services.” Thus the 
other countries “found it impossible to maintain the level 
of prices which prevailed at the end of 1928. The result 
was . . . a world-wide price fall of unparalleled dimensions.” 

Proxessor Cassel has grown simpler with the years. The 
mind that conceived the Theory of Social Economy was a vast 
one revealing, in the section dealing with the dynamics of 
the trade cycle, that special quality of imagination, at once 
interpretive of events and constructive of a generalized picture, 
80 indispensable to progress in economic thought outside the 
purely quantitative sphere. But nowadays he contributes 
little beyond the remorseless application of the “* Quantity ” 
and ‘ Purchasing-Power-Parity * theories, the latter his 
foster child to his undoing, and, the eyclical possibility once 
dismissed, we are deprived of the results not only of his own 
best work but of almost all recent thought by academic 
economists in London, Cambridge and Vienna. 

The second lecture contains some stimulating illustrations 
(as of economic causes which follow instead of producing 
effects), but it contains also some astonishing crudities. as 
where (pages 59-60) he disposes in a paragraph of the notion 
that the slump of 1920 was the logical outcome of 2 period 
of over-expansion. Over-expansion is first equatcd with 
a general over-production that economists “ peeve in the 
most conclusive way is an impossible assumptien 
then made synonymous with inflation which ~ stou 
used only to denote such an increase in the supp!) 4: means 
of payment as will lead to a rise of the general leye: of com- 
modity prices.” Finally, inflation in Prof. Cassel’s sense is 
shown not to have existed in the U.S.A. or anywhere else in 
1924-29 ; so over-expansion is considered to have been refuted 
srom reason and experience alike. All this, in spite of the fact 
that by far the majority of academic thought to-day inclines 
to some variation of the over-expansion theory and that the 
possibility of inflation in the sense of artificial financial 
stimulus to production occurring, even when prices are falling 
(so long as costs are falling still faster) has been a commonplace 
for vears. 





On this question of over-expansion before 1929 the facts 
too are against Professor Cassel. Whether we look at the 
Special London and Cambridge memoranda dealing with 
stocks of commodities, or at the report of the Financial 
Delegation of the League, on whose sources Professor 
Cassel pours so much scorn, we find the same unmistakable 
trend. The surplus stocks, the excess capacity, mount 
steadily until the second part of 1929. Finally, in the autumn 
the inevitable collapse occurs. It needs something more 
than the decline of lending in the first nine months of the 
year to explain why by the autumn of 1929 the position was 
fundamentally unsound. 

After all, however, it may be better to allow the mal-distri- 
butionists their way in the matter of the historical analysis. 
There is no doubt, of course, that mal-distribution due to 
War debts is retarding recovery now. The academic remedy, 


cut-throat competition has been tried, half-heartedly it j Mr. 













true, and decisively if half-consciously rejected. Prof. Cassep, Shan 
path of reasoning at least leads us to the remedy in which yg ™2! 
all believe. From this practical angle we can approyge YO" 
too of Dr. Einzig and Mr. Hartley Withers. The forme, sibili 
after his long indictment of French “ political finance» Man 
concludes (p. 138), ‘the decision between war and peace on h 
rests with France. If she assumes a conciliatory attitude at of hi 
Lausanne financial crisis and economic depression will soon)” toe 
become a matter of history, and political peace will be estab. In 
lished on safe foundations.” Mr. Withers substitutes thi Chin 
U.S.A. for France as the chief villain, but his advice comyy JS" 
to much the same as that of Professor Cassel and Dr. Kinzig 
* It would then be seen that almost any sort of money machin)” he e 
will work more or less as long as international good will auf) 2°" 
sanity are behind it.” mB if yc 


Dr. Einzig is full of amusing facts, especially in th 
chapter on France, “ France and Her Allies,’’ where he make " 
great play with the sudden explosion of French ammunition! 
supplied to the little entente and the French glee over th) 





failure of the Banca Romanesea. Dr. Einzig makes om _ 
regret that indiscretion is not more frequently allied with Pao 
opportunity, Dr, Cassel that the weapons forged by the youm™ 4.4 
are beyond the handling of the old, Mr. Withers that his atti)” Jan 
tude can still be expressed, as on page 113: “ An ounce “- 
of fact is worth many tons of argument.” Here are what ore 
some would regard as three exercises in monetary theory; 4 ue 
ignorant of it in one case, forgetful of it in another and con r toa 
temptuous of it in a third, the three authors have yet manage | ya] 
to produce three very readable books. S non 
FraNK PAKENHAM, phil 
cert 
The Far East - 
Japan Speaks: on the Sino-Japanese Crisis. By K. K) yar 
Kawakami. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
China Speaks : on the Conflict between China and Japan. By) “"® 
Chih Meng. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) if it 
Here are the two sides of the Far Eastern shield. The Japanese” te 
case is presented by Japan’s leading propagandist in America, | rh 
the Chinese by the Associate Director of the China Institute of ™ y 
America : and though both are writing primarily for American} ae 
readers, their books will be read with interest by the British a 
public as well. They are frankly propaganda; and like all for, 
books of their kind they suffer from the bias which prompts |_ ae" 
the pleader of a national cause in time of crisis to overstate his 7 = ” 
own case and to underrate the strength of his opponent's. a 
Jucged as advocacy, Mr. Kawakami writes with a surer touch 7 : 
than Mr. Chih Meng, and has therefore made a better book; ’ 
but both of them are short, readable, and replete with facts § “i 
and quotations from neutral observers of the crisis which help ¢ “°* 
the reader to form his own judgement. Obviously they are é nie 
meant to be read together ; and Messrs. Macmillan have done _— 
the public a useful service in offering them simultaneously in = 
attractive form. ; : 
The first half-dozen pages of Mr. Kawakami’s book have 4/ a 
special interest ; for these were written by the late Japanese; 
Prime Minister, Tsuyoshi Inukai, who claimed to be a personal red 
friend of Sun Yat Sen in his early political days and tu have 7 
shared intimate discussion with him about the destiny of China. / yi 
He says that, in 1928, he warned Dr. Sun of the dangers of ae 
the proposed alliance with Russia and, naturally, advised him — ; 
to follow the example of Japan in seeking a solution of the | esi 
problem of extra-territoriality. Even more interesting, in| m . 
view of recent events, is his declaration that the notorious | het 
“Tanaka Memorial ” is * a forgery, pure and simple.” Inde- | : 
pendent critics had already reached this conclusion from i 
internal evidence, but, as far as I know, Mr. Inukai is the first tho 
Japanese who has made this statement with undeniable | san 
authority. His denial must be accepted: but he himself | bee 
would have been ready to acknowledge that while his pre- | _— 
decessor in the leadership of the Seiyukai Party never wrote | beet 
the spurious document, there are powerful groups in the ~ - 
public life of Japan, and especially in the Army, who breathe ion 
its spirit and would not deny that it expresses some of their its 
ambitions. The danger of the present situation is that these bes 
groups virtually dictate the Manchurian policy of the present - 


Japanese Government, and by their actions seem to justify a 
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at part of the case made against Japan by Mr. Chih Meng. 





ly ed Mr. Kawakami is aware of the cungee and admits that the 
- Cassel Shanghai crisis was provoked by “a blunder of the first 
vhich yw magnitude si 3 but he skates lightly over the awkward ques- 
approve tion—which is much the bigger question —of Japanese respon- 
form sibility for all that led up to the creation of the spurious 
‘. ‘ V v A 
finance* Manchu Kuo Government in Manchuria ; while Mr. Chih Meng, 
d peagime oP his side, ignores the part which the irresponsibility of some 
‘itude at of his own countrymen played in creating a situation for Japan 
vill soon to exploit. es ; 
e estab. In essential justice the sympathy of the world lies with 
ites the China and the practical common sense of mankind seems to 
© coma justify Japan. It is therefore quite possible for one and the 


same person, reading in different moods perhaps, to find that 
he can agree with both the writers now before us. Both writers 
are worth reading ; and all that need be said in conclusion is, 
jf you have read one, you should also read the other, 

; A. F. Wiryte, 


, Linzig 4 
machin! 
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nunition This Freedom 
2 * Freedom in the Modern World. By John Macmurray. (Faber. 
S Ont 6s.) 
ed. with Proressor MACMURRAY’S book consists of two series of broad- 
o yo east talks, four talks on “* The Modern Dilemma,” given in 
his atti: 


January, 1932, and twelve on ‘ Reality and Freedom ” deli- 
vered in the spring and summer of 1930, As I shall venture to 
offer certain criticisms of Professor Macmurray’s views, I 
should like to begin by recommending a study of these talks 
to all who seek to bring philosophy down from the clouds and 
make its wisdom, its problems and its methods accessible to 
non-philosophers. ‘They are, indeed, a model of what popular 
philosophy should be. Philosophy has for so long been con- 
cerned with abstract problems of purely technical interest, that 
there is a tendency to forget that it started for all practical 
purposes with Socrates asking questions of plain men in the 
market place. The abstract problems have their place ; they 
are, indeed, none the worse for being abstract, but philosophy, 
if it is to remain fruitful, must maintain a living contact with 
the society in which it arises, and, by asking its representatives 
inconvenient cuestions, induce it to reflect upon its condition 
in the present and its aims for the future. Are the aims which it 
professes those which it in fact pursues? Can it afford to be 
satisfied even with those which it professes ? It is doubtful, 
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British 


like all for, although it will be a long time yet before the practices of 
rompts q society ‘an be made to square with its professions, the first step 
rate his 38 for its professions to condemn its practices. ‘This they do not 
ment’: i always do. We are complacent as well as hypocritical. 

r touch It is this tradition of social criticism and examination 
book; which Socrates inaugurated in ancient Athens that 
h facts Professor Macmurray has sought to renew over the wireless 
ie help F to-day, and. as the effects of his questioning should be 
oy aaa scarcely less disturbing to society than those of his great 
ws eal predecessor, it is pertinent to express the hope that they 


will be less disastrous to himself. 


usly in é : ‘ P 
“or the charge that he brings against society—I confine 


have a} myself to the talks on ‘a Modern Dilemma *— goes deep. 
panese | Briefly it is as follows. The modern world is living within a 
semen conventional structure of beliefs and ideals in which it no 
v have b “OBS wholcheartedly believes. ‘Take freedom, for example, 
China. | °T Progress, or peace ;_ to all these ideals of the nineteenth 
vers off century we still subscribe with our lips, yet they have lost the 
- him t allegiance of our hearts. They do not grip our emotions ; we 
je" the | are not prepared to work or to make sacrifices for them; we 
ng, in t doubt even if they are realizable. In a word we have lost our 
onto faith. Hence there is a “ split: between head and heart, 
Inde- | ne ween our thoughts and our feclings. : 

feonitl This split is traced in various departments of national 
an thes } thought and life. It is responsible for the opposition between 
elebie _ religion and science. Science bids us discard most of what has 
imself| been commonly taken for religion, and with our heads we 
3 pre- | assent. Yet with our hearts we still cling to religion because 
wrote m W° realize that it alone can provide the faith, the sense of 
= thee certain things being worth while, which not only has generated 
reathe | Science itself but without which we are at a loss how to apply 
‘their | 'tS results. Because of this loss of faith, we are lacking in 
these | 2 Sense of values. We know that science cannot give us these ; 
resent | that while it will help us to realize our desires, it cannot 
tify a | teach us what is worth desiring; that it cannot, in other words, 





give us a scale of values. “ It is precisely that fecling that we 
cannot decide what is worth while achieving, that I put my 
finger upon as the heart of the modern dilemma.” Because of 
it, will is impotent and effort. is paralysed, and on the number- 
less issues that come up for decision to-day we cannot take any 
definite line, because we do not really know what we want. 

The root of our difficulty is, therefore, not intellectual but 
emotional ; the difficulty is in ourselves. Its cause, in Professor 
Macmurray’s view, is that, while our intellectual life is free—it 
was freed at the Renaissance—our emotional life is still in 
chains. Intellectually we are giants; emotionally we are 
sometimes savages, sometimes children. ‘* We have learned 
to trust ourselves to think, but we have refused to trust 
ourselves to feel.” 

Where are we to look for a creed which values emotional 
freedom at its true worth? The answer is to Christianity ; 
not to Christianity as it is taught—ninety-nine hundredths of 
historical Christianity is an appeal to fear; it is a bribe or a 
threat ; it bribes us with eternal happiness, if we do God’s will, 
and menaces us with eternal torment if we do not—but to 
Christianity as preached by Christ. To accept Christ’s 
Christianity is to cast away fear; it assures us not that the 
things we are afraid of, the dissolution of society, the loss of our 
incomes, the break-up of civilization, as we know it—for these 
assuredly are involved—will not happen, but that they are not 
really fearful. 

I had meant to criticize Professor Macmurray, but his argu- 
ment has seemed to me so profoundly interesting that I have 
devoted all my space to its exposition. One point only may be 
mentioned. Professor Macmurray, in his last talk, has to 
reply to the many correspondents who put the question, 
‘** Suppose that you are right. What are we to do about it ? 
We cannot get a new faith to order.” And that surely is the 
difiiculty. It is not enough to point out that our thoughts are 
free but that our emotions are not, without adding that there 
is a very good reason for the difference. You can say within 
limits ** [ will think this or that,’’ but not ‘ I will feel like this 
or that,” still less “‘I will like this or that.” Professor 
Macmurray sees the difficulty, and says that we must sit still 
and be quiet, and wait for a new faith to be born in us, 
Perhaps! But it is haxd doctrine, too hard for most of us, who 
think that if we d= not go on trying, however unsuccessfully, 
to put things right, we might as well give up altogether. 

The observation is trite enough, and I do not wish to pursue 
it, still less to allow it to suggest a doubt of my conviction of 
the very great importance and interest of this book from one of 
the most original minds of our time. C. KE. M, Joan. 


° 

Canadian Pastel 

Forest Wild. By M. 6d.) 
‘In the North-West IT know a dense forest, a forest of aspens, 

birches, and spinets, in whose s* ide slumbei blue prairies, and 

ponds the colour of the sky There, wolf cuils to wolf, and moose 

engages in mortal combat with moose, in the salt marshes. .. . 

The wild rose and the poppy live there in peace, undisturbed by 

the plough.” 


Constantin-Weyer. (Routledge. 7s. 


This epilogue tells us what manner of man the author is, 
He was in Canada at the very beginning, a pioneer, never a 
colonist. He found the remote place of his dreams far from 
the ways of men, built his own hut on the edge of the forest, 
master of the uninhabited lands, and with the help of a family 
of half-breeds ac*umulated horses and herds of cattle, which 
knew no fences nor surveyors’ beacons, but only the vast 
solitudes. And then came civilization. The wild nature that 
he loved, who only when loved as a nother “ will allow the 
skirts of mystery to be lifted,” was invaded by the Office of 
Lands and the Immigration Department: he awoke to find 
that “‘ Europe and America were having a surprise party at 
his door.’ That, for him, was the end. ‘* There is never a 
hunter who does not secretly shed tears when the sound of 
the axes of civilization come to frighten away the game.” 
He, too, like his game, cut and ran to his aspens in the Northe 
West, and his place knew him no more. 

Tn this book he tcils us how he learned to know the forest 
and prairie, the wild things and the animals which were his 
particular care: he tells us of the Indians and half-breeds 
who became his familiar friends, and of an occasional white 
who, like the circus-master, drifted into his ken. His works 
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and how he made his home form the theme which runs 
tenuously through the narrative and links together the even 
more charming discursions on nature and his vignettes of 
fantasy which arc almost reveries. We get curious, illusive 
ghimerses ante his beckground: he has his library and reads 

bat Se discovers that he learns ** enough about 
Mature ald Seating henceforth to appreciate Aristotle at his 
true vaiue.”’ Part mystic, though very sane, he appears to 
enter more fuliy into the moods and conduct of animals than 
any author we have yet read. And yet he knows—perhaps 
because he knows so well—just what his limitations are. He 
is the intruder when he first makes his clearing in the forest, 
not the fawrs that come and gaze on his handiwork ; and he 
remembers that if a cow can’t reason like a man, neither can 
a man reason like a cow. 

He is unusuetly humble --as a human being—-and concedes 
that even plants :vay have a better mechanism of adaptation: 
Of wheat he writes, for example : 

‘If you go up as far as the Peace River, you will find that there 
the grain ripens eighty days after sowing, just the time it needs 
to circumvent the frost. . . . There is no useless labour; the task 
is completed in time. There you have the astounding cleverness 
of the plant. So much cleverness never fails to confound me, 
Of all the marvels wrought by man’s intelligence, none exhibits 
so much judgment and imagination as that. As between man 
and plant, the plant does its work incomparably more efficiently, 
And with what economy of material!” 

The temptation to quote is almost irresistible where there 
is so much that is quotable (and here we have to concede that 
the author has been exceptionally fortunate in his translator, 
Mr. Conrad Elphinstone, whose rendering is a delight to mind 
and ear alike). There is the episode of the bear, whose cub 
he stole and who once and for all dispelled his childhood’s 
faith in the heroism of ‘animals protecting their young. 
* Indeed,” he comments, “ if she is a fair example, I have no 
reason to make a song about mother-love.” 

But this is no book about animals or nature in the abstract. 
The human element is there as well, and his acquaintances 
among the Sioux and the half-breeds who are his helpers are 
as penetratingly (and lovingly) analysed as are his cows and 
horses, his foxes, wolves and the mysterious night, during 
which man’s mastery over nature ceases. Madame La Ronde 
of the * plump, amber-coloured arms” is a living character : 
La Ronde’s aged father-in-law who fought with the Sioux : 
the Sioux chief himself who had fought and been wounded in 
the same battle and now after fifty years meets his adversary 
face to face—and what a meeting !—all these are drawn with 
the delicacy and touch of a master. It is a book which can be 
read and reread, and those who would wish to know the old 
Canada in all her moods and seasons should read it, and they 
would know not only old Canada but share in the universal 
heritage of all pioneers and frontiersmen. = J. H. DRIBERG. 
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Advanced Vocabularians 


The Causes of Evolution. By J. B. S. Haldane. (Longmans. 


7s. 6d. 
What Life Should Mean to You. 

Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Real Human Needs. By R. 

and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 
Man and Technics. By Oswald Spengler. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
Perception. By H. H. Price, B.Sc., M.A. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
One of the chief difficulties which has embarrassed both belief 
and scientific progress has been man’s incurable tendency to 
attach an emotional significance to his discoveries. ‘ Like 
you this Christianity or not ?”° asks Bishop Blougram ; and 
the question is a fair epitome of man’s attitude towards the 
revelation of truth. Religion he has insisted on associating 
with morality, and the various facets of scientific truth he has 
* liked” or misliked upon emotional grounds. It has taken 
him a long time to realize that morality is not religion, but, at 
its nearest, the local and conditional result of religion, expressed 
in terms of behaviour, and, at its farthest, a secular code of laws 
for regulating the life of a community. The confusion of 
religion with morality, and of science with ethical considera- 
tions in general, it would be temptirg to ascribe in Kurope to 
the centuries when priest and monastery held the monopoly of 
knowledge, were it not that mankind the world over shows 
Galileo and Darwin met the 


By Alfred Adler. (Allen and 


Macnair, M.B., Ch.B. (Williams 


precisely the same tendency. 


sume obstacle. hostility to a scientific theory in apparent con- 
flict with the theories associated with an ethical and emotional 





— 





system. The opponents of Darwinism did not consider it 9) 
its merits : they asked one another a Bishop Blougram que. 
tion, and decided that they disliked it very much indeed. Wy 
are out of that wood, and can face Professor Haldane’s enquiry 
with a serene mind. We wil not quarrel with his vocabulary, 
for we know that vocabulary is a necessary convention. We 
will not quarrel with Dr. Adler's vocabulary, nor with the 
vocabulary of any of the specialists who here address us : but 
do we realize how comparatively recent is this freedom of oy 
minds ? Do we realize how great a deliverance is ours from 
the attitude of thought which cried “* One truth, one name,” | 
and are we sufficiently grateful ? i 

‘ By the time of Darwin’s death in 1882, Darwinism had becom) 
orthodox in biological circles. The next generation saw thy 
beginnings of a more critical attitude among biologists. It wa 
possible to criticize Darwin without being supposed to be supporting 
the literal authenticity of the Book of Genesis.” 

Professor Haldane, briefly and conclusively summing up the — 
evidence for evolution, takes it as a fact, and considers some of | 
the hypotheses which have been put forward to explain it, 
Philosophically a monist, he thinks that evolution can probably 
be explained ‘* in terms of the capacity for variation of indi. 
vidual organisms, and the selection exercised on them by their 
environment. This excludes the action of a mind or minds 
higher than that of the evolving individuals ....” Hel 
believes that mind can be a product of evolution. ‘“ To me eo 
at least the beauty of evolution is far more stirring than its 
purpose.” <A great deal of his book will be difficult to those 
who have no grounding in biology, but most of it is readily 
intelligible to the general reader. 

Dr. Adler tells us what life should mean to us. Employing 
the vocabulary of a definite theory, he is in a happier state 
than Mr. Macnair, who cannot insulate our ‘* needs ”’ (religion, 7 
sex, and monev) from emotional associations. The moralist A 
is in a poor pesttion, compared with the scientist, the philos- fe 
opher, or even the psychologist. Mr, Macnair’s “‘sane positive © 
sexual idealism,” being neither genetics nor ethics (however , 
sensible it may be in practice), makes a poor showing beside © 
the treatises which are limited—and strengthened—by a special A 
vocabulary. Dr. Adler, advancing upon many of the same 
problems as they resist a precise technique, considers them 
uniformly and in something approaching a scientific isolation, 
Herr Spengler, refusing a specialized vocabulary—for his 
denial that any single problem can be elucidated in terms of § 
particular sides of man’s being amounts to this—is under the 
additional disadvantage of starting from an undefined concept, F 
the soul. We do not mean that he is wrong : his short book is, § 
perhaps, the most valuable of the five, and his ‘ Technics” 
as precise as Dr. Adler’s modified approach to life: but the 
very fact that he considers the totality of history compels him 
to forgo certain advantages which Mr. Price (for instance) 
possesses. Mr. Price is back in the old familiar fields. ** When 
I see a tomato there is much that I can doubt.””. Now we know 
where we are. It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to 
do Mr. Price justice: but, briefly, he rejects Realistic and 
Causal theories of Perception, distinguishes between ‘ per- 
ceptual acceptance ” and ** perceptual assurance,”’ and insists 
(we think rightly) that ordinary perceptual consciousness is 
not amenable to external criteria of validity. Perception is, 
in design and in execution, a most stimulating and interesting 
book. It was, we believe, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon who introduced 
the term “ Advanced Vocabularians.”” The more precise the 
vocabulary, the greater the advance. Thus, Mr. Price and 
Professor Haldane come off best, and the transliterators (if one 
may call them so without offence), those who read from one 
vocabulary to another, and construct cross-hypotheses, like 
Herr Spengler and Mr, Macnair, have a comparatively simple 
task. 
































Casanova and Others 


My Life and Adventures. By Casanova. 
Machen. (Joiner and Steele. 8s. 6d.) 

The Chevalier D’Eon. By M. Coryn. (Thornton Butterworth. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Dandy Hun. By Konstantin Maglic. 

The Maniac. (Watts. 7s. Gd.) 

Ir is natural to compare Casanoya’s autobiography with 

Benvenuto Cellini’s. Both Italians played their lying and § 

callous parts before an audience of princes, cardinals and 

gaolers, but there the resemblance ends. Cellini was an artist, 

and the love of his art was always making itself heard behind 


Translated by Arthut 


(Bodley Head. — 6s.) 
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the brag and bluster. The picture he drew of himself was 
in essentials true ; it would have been less true without the 
exaggeration and boasts, But in Casanova’s memoirs it is 
impossible to find Cas»nova, He not only exaggerates, he 
invents, and his memoirs suffer from the poverty of his 
imagination. Postevity is far more ready to accept the Prince 
de Ligne’s portrait of him: ~ te knows everything except 
those matters on the knowledge ef which he chiefly prides 
himself, namely, dancing, the French language, good taste 
and knowledge of the world. Everything about him is comic, 
except his comedies.” 

Nearly a third of the interminable memoirs is contained in 
the thousand pages of this edition. It would make a delightful 
gift for a schoolboy, for Sin in Casanova’s memoirs has all the 


Juxury which appeals to the voluptuous imagination of 
sixteen years. ‘The drawing room was decorated with 


magnificent-looking glasses, crystal chandeliers, girandolas 
in gilt, bronze, and with a splendid pier glass placed on a 
chimney of white marble ; the walls were covered with small 
squares of real china, representing little Cupids and naked. 
amorous couples.” 

Casanova’s masterpiece, if one may use the word of so 
fictitious a writer, is the account of his seape from the Leads 
at Venice. But his story is hardly more exciting or ingenious 
than that of Lieutenant Maglic, who during the War escaped 
from an Italian prison to America and after his recapture 
in England broke out of the Alexandra Palace prison camp 
and remained at large for months in London. But Time is 
as arbitrary in its choice as the Book Society, and Lieutenant 
Maglic’s story will probably be forgotten at the end of the 
publishing season. Casanova has been chosen. 

Casanova knew the Chevalier D’Eon and accepted the 
popular story that he was a woman, a story only disproved 
after his death. The soldier who was forbidden to fight 
because Louis XV. needed him as a secret agent in England, 
the man so like a woman that bets were laid on his sex in 
the London coffee houses and the odds were quoted in the 
newspapers, who had to spend the last forty years of his life 
in woman’s dress, and who died in embittered want, his 
2piers and orders sold for bread, is a sufficiently tragic figure 
without the sentimentality, the almost maternal treatment of 
Miss Coryn, The tender diminutive is used more than eighty 
times in two hundred and twenty pages. 

Casanova dabbled in magic, but his pentagrams and pyramids 
never raised one devil. For five weeks the mind of the anony- 
mous author of The Maniac was haunted by fiends whose 
voices were loud enough to drown all other sounds. She knew 
that she was mad, but that knowledge had less reality than the 
pain she suffered because a fiend had seduced her and she was 
bearing a fiend child. Someone was writing a novel, in which 
she was a character, and every pain of that character she had 
to endure. She was cremated, buried alive, she had to swallow 
her own tongue. She implored him to stop writing, but he had 
lost the power of stopping. An unclean object branded her 
foot: “I saw nothing (I think I was unable to open my 
eyes), but at the end of the bed, between the bars of the rails, 
I felt fiends doing every sort of thing to the sole of that branded 
foot of mine. They scratched it, they sniffed at it, they 
touched it with ice-cold fingers, they scorched it by burning.” 
Hell was often described by mediaeval theologians: it was 
a logical Hell with torments of an almost mathematical 
nicety. The hell described in The Maniac is far more horrible 
because it is meaningless and malicious. Unfortunately this 
hell certainly exists. GRAHAM GREENE, 


A Ford Amongst Novelists 


Candid Reminiscences : My First Thirty Years. By Upton 
Sinclair. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 

ONE does not often go to the publisher’s blurb for the best 
description of either a book or its author, but when Messrs. 
Werner Laurie tell us that Mr. Upton Sinclair is a puritan and 
a revolutionary they undoubtedly give us the gist of the 
matter. We would only make the addendum, * and business 
man.” And if puritan and revolutionary is, as the publishers 
say, an odd combination, puritan, revolutionary and business 
man is an odder. 

But sueh Mr. Sinclair unquestionably reveals himself to be 


in this queer, scrappy but yet readable and engaging auto- 
biography. Mr. Sinclair was made into a puritan by being 
brought up amidst the squalor of the ruined, but still inebriated , 
gentlemen of the South (he comes of a long line of Virginian 
naval officers), How definitely he has remained a puritan 
his book reminds us in numerous passages. “or example. he 
tells us that as soon as he had learnt French ne read * enough 
of Maupassant and Gautier to be thankful that I did not come 
upei this kind of literature until I was to some extent mature, 
with a good hard shell of puritanisin to protect me against the 
black magic of the modern Babylon,” and he adds this para- 
graph to show us that he is in the greatest possible earnest : 

** Since then, such depraved literature has been poured in a ficed 
over America, and our bright young * intellectuals’ are thoroughly 
initiated; they have no shells of Puritaxism, but try faney liquors 
and drugs, ... and commit suicide ii the most elegant Conti- 
nental styles. Those who prefer to remain alive are set down as 
old fogies. At date of writing I am one of these.” 

It might be supposed that what had made Mr. Sinclair into 
a revolutionary were his famous investigations of conditions 
in the Chicago stock yards. But he tells us that his socialism 
vs adopted earlier than this. He telis us that what made him 
ito ‘a social rebel *’ was that he was from his earliest years 
9» “ poor relation.” ‘* It has been my fate from earliest child- 
hood to live in the presence of wealth which belonged to 
others.” This statement exemplifies the best side of the book, 
Fer surely it required genuine courage and frankness on the 
part of Mr. Sinclair to describe himself as ** a poor relation.” 
Most people are proud enough to-day to assert that they began 
lite as cabin or newspaper boys, but not so many would admit 
to having been a poor relation. And Mr. Sinclair makes clear 
to us how large a part the peculiar circumstances of his up- 
bringing played in the formation of his political outlook. He 
was, it seems, continually being hustled from the extrenics of 
squalor and poverty, in the tenth-rate boarding houses which 
his drunken father inhabited, to the luxurious homes of his 
railroad managing uncle and other well-connected relations. 
He never, it seems, got over the impression which the contrast 
made on him. 

Lastly, there is no doubt at all what has Mr. 
Sinclair into a business man. It has been the necessity to live 
and support a family. Mr. Sinclair is quite frankly out to sell 
his wares. He is the Ford of the sociological novel, mass-pro- 
ducing his stories with extraordinary energy. Nor docs he 
ever fail to take an opportunity to recommend one of his other 
books to the reader of this autobiography. Here is one cf the 
crudest of his recommendations : 


ve 


made 


“This problem of the happy mean in sex matters would require 
a volume for a proper discussion. As it happens, I have written 
that volume, The Book of Life, and it is available to these whe 
are interested. So 1 pass on.” 

But the reader should not be too easily offended. It is 
obviously true, as Mr. Sinclair tells us, that he always thinks 
ach of his books the most wonderful ever written : 

‘The blurb which the publisher puts on the jacket—~ ‘This is 
Upton Sinclair’s best work ’—is perfectly sincere so far as concerus 
the author. I write in a fine glow, expecting to convert my last 
hostile critic; and when I fail, the shock of disappointment is 
always as severe as ever.” 

And so Mr. Sinclair goes on, strangely without critical 
faculties, bereft of at least seven out of ten of those gifts which 
go to make a great writer ; quite unable, as he shows several 
times in the present volume, to tell good writing from bad, 
and yet by the sheer force and energy of his sympathy for 
humanity creating books far more substantial than those of 
most of his contemporaries. And every now and then he 
achieves a passage of real power. Most of the present volume, 
for example, is composed in a very slipshod manner, But 
suddenly in the last half-dozen pages we come upon a descrip 
tion of a film which Eisenstein is, it seems, making in Mexico 
at Mr. Sinclair’s expense : 

‘Eisenstein and his staff went to the tropical land of Telaan- 
tepec, and made pictures of Tehuana maidens with great starched 
ruffles over their heads, and bare feet that gripped the 
hillsides like hands, and baskets made of gourds painted wit! 
roses. He went to Oaxaca and made pictures of masonry turnbling 
into ruins during an earthquake. He went to Merida and * shot 
senoritas with high-piled head-dresses and embroidered mantillas. 
He made the life story of a bull-fighter, his training and technique, 
his footwork and cape-work, his intrigue with the ladies of fashion, 
and his escape from the vengeful husbands, fiercer than any bul! 
from Piedras Negras.’ Eisenstein * shot’ the standing miu mnies 
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of Michoanan, and the flower festivals of Xochimilco, and the 
ar people’s day’ eclebrations of Amecameca, and ordered the Bleak Blake 
fexican army to march out into the desert, to fight a battle with : lis, e 
a background of organ-cactuses thirty feet high.”’ The Life of William Blake. By Mona Wilson.  (Davieg, 


Who can say, after this, that Mr. Sinclair is not sometimes 
an excellent descriptive writer ? JOUN STRACHEY. 


London River 


The Geography of London River. By L. C. Rodwell Jones. 


(Methuen. 21s.) 

LONDON River as sailors call it, the Thames estuary, or the 
port of London, has been studied from nearly all points 
of view in Professor Rodwell Jones’ remarkable book. 
Geography to him is an all-embracing subject. He considers 
the geology of the Thames basin, the early and later history 
of human settlement along the banks, the gradual embanking 
and dredging of the river, the changing organization of the 
authorities successively charged with the development of the 
port, the growth of its commerce, the history of its docks and 
the present state of the river traffic. No other single work 
contains anything approaching the mass of information thus 
collected and arranged in an orderly and attractive fashion, 
and covering the physical, economic and political aspects of an 
immensely important theme. The book is, of course, highly 
technical in so far as it deals with the tides and the past 
difficulties of navigation, but the text is elucidated by many 
elaborate charts, diagrams and graphs which are helpful. 
The larger conception of the functions of the geographer 
which is here exemplified is certainly impressive. 

We can only indicate a few of the interesting matters with 
which the author deals. He reminds us that for many centuries 
Gravesend was the entrance to London. The roads were so 
bad that travellers from the Continent, having reached 
Gravesend, took boat—by the “Long Ferry ”’—up to the 
capital. The coming of the mail coach, with better roads, 
for a time drew this traflic away from the river, but the early 
steamboats from about 1815 again made the * Long Ferry ” 
popular until they were superseded by the railway. The 
formidable barrier which old London Bridge constituted is 
clearly explained. Only the centre arches were safe to use 
for experienced bargemen, and the river bed below the bridge 
was lower by several feet than the bed above, thus forming a 
regular waterfall. The Thames above the bridge tended 
to become shallower. It is easy to understand why the river 
above bridge could be used as a highway through the middle 
ages and up to the reign of George IV, whereas nowadays 
all efforts to revive the popular use of the river have failed. 
The stream is now much deeper and the tidal rise and fall 
are greater than in the days when London Bridge formed a 
big weir. One result of this was the undermining of the 
foundations of the upstream bridges at Westminster and 
Southwark, Vauxhall and Waterloo. Another result was the 
exposure of larger stretches of mud at low water, at the very 
time when the house sewage was being turned into the river. 
The cholera epidemics of early Victorian days were doubtless 
promoted by this unpleasant state of things. The imaginative 
painter, John Martin, proposed in 1834 to improve the river 
und abate the nuisance by constructing an embankment 
with a main sewer beneath it, and this plan was carried out, 
after many inquiries, a generation later. Not many readcrs, 
we fear, connect Martin's name with the Victoria Embankment 
which he did not live to see. The author has much of interest 
to say about the present situation and describes clearly the 
smethods by which various classes of goods are handled in the 
port. Incidentally, he defends the existence of the fish market 
at Billingsgate, though the approaches to it are manifestly 
too narrow and always congested. He shows, too, that the 
lighter, for the transhipment of goods, still holds its own in 
competition with the docks and wharves. In brie!, Professor 
Rodwell Jones has produced a masterly book, which everyone 
who cares for the Thames estuary and for the mighty port 
that so few Londoners see will find invaluable. 
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On the whole, there are only two kinds of unreadable bio. 
graphy. The first, and by far the commonest, is that embar. 
rassing variety in which the dramatic reconstruction of 
intimate moments has almost exclusive claim on the writer's 
imagination. ‘* Alone, at last, in the deserted throne-room, 
the man who had ruled Europe for half a century watched the 
daylight fading with his hopes. ...” 

Blake is not of this type. It belongs to the other and rarer 7 
category in which good sense and sound knowledge are 
nullified by the unattractive method of their presentation 
Miss Wilson is full of good sense. Her attitude to Blake's 
mysticism, for example, to his visions in particular and to his 
so-called ** madness’’, are the essence of reasonableness and 
stamp her at once as a critic of unusually balanced perception, 
And she unquestionably knows a very great deal about Blake, 
Yet her book, in its effect, is both tiresome and dull. _ It is 
tiresome, despite the absorbing nature of so much of the 
matter, because the author has taken just a thought too little 


trouble in arranging and setting it forth ; and it is dull, for all 2 


Miss Wilson’s evident interest in her subject, because she 
either cannot or will not go any way towards meeting the 
reader in a personal participation of enjoyment. 

This is not to complain of Miss Wilson that she does not 
write like Mr. Guedalla. Nothing could be less suited to her 
theme. But, so far from falling into the melodramatics of the 
imaginative school, she affects the opposite extreme and 
achieves a frigid detachment which is sometimes almost 
patronizing in its aloofness. And if, by an ambiguity or | 






an abrupt transition, by using a technical term without 


definition or a fact without reference ; even by confusing two 
people with the same Christian name or leaving out one link 
in a chain of argument, if by any of these means it is possible 
to mislead or puzzle the reader Miss Wilson does not fail to do 
50. 


dangerous in dealing with a writer so formidable as Blake. © 
Even so, one would have forgiven Miss Wilson one’s exaspera- 
tion at her clumsiness of style, had she offered one in return 
something truly vital or stimulating in thought. But she does 
not. At no point has one the impression that her pulse 
quickened even a beat in the setting down of this story, nor 
does she anywhere contribute anything out of herself to the 
interpretation of her subject. Detachment in a critic is an 


admirable, perhaps an essential quality ; but it should not, — 


one feels, be quite the detachment of a Government report. 
To be candid, Miss Wilson has succeeded in making Blake a 
bore. And that, having regard to Blake himself, is not 
altogether an enviable achievement. LD: a 


Mozart 


Mozart. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Davies. 5s.) 


With a frontispiece. (Peter 
Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL, as a writer on music, is in the 
direct line of descent from Vernon Lee. His Mozart is the 
third generation from’ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in ~ 
Italy. More than fifty years have passed since Vernon Lee | 
began rummaging in the attics of eighteenth-century Italian 
villas, unearthing the Arcadian Academy, Metastasio and the 
Opera, rediscovering the Comedy of Masks, the realistie 
comedy of Goldoni and the Venetian fairy comedy of Carlo 
Gozzi. These things have become almost commonplaces to- 
day, but in 1881 their very names had been forgotten, even 
by professed students of Italian things. Vernon Lee's | 
lumber-rooms also contained quantities of musie, mostly in : 
manuscript ; and as there was no mechanical reproduction of | 
music in those days, the discoverer had to puzzle out this 
music for herself instead of listening to it on a gramophone, 
and had to learn to read a figured bass before she could begin 
to understand the style. Yet Vernon Lee brought the whole | 
cighteenth-century Italian scene to life again, music and all, 7 
and opened the way to the Barocue which preceded it; 
there is no writer since then who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has not owed something to her influence, The second 
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Miss Wilson’s Life of © 





That, perhaps, is no great matter in itself, though it 
argues an untidiness of mind and a lack of perspicuity a little 


oh 
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veneration began with Professor Dent, with Alessandro 
Scarlatti (1905), other studies on the Baroque opera, and 
Mozart's Operas (1913). Meanwhile Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs 
had discovered Lecce in The Heel of Italy (1910), and in 
Baroque Architecture (1913) he gave many people their first 
inkling of what wonderful Baroque buildings were to be found 
in Italy, Germany, Spain and Central America. Mr. Sitwell 
belongs to the third generation, both in his studies of the 
Baroque and his new essay on Mozart. 

Baroque Italian studies have been an excellent approach to 
Mozart, for the importance of Italy to Mozart himself can 
hardly be over-estimated. Italy was the one country in which 
his early operas were considered to be not good enough, and 
even his later masterpieces have never held the stage in Italy. 
They are felt by Italian audiences to be “ too German.” 
The best thing that happened to Mozart in Italy was his friend- 
ship with the kindly old Padre Martini at Bologna, and his 
study of counterpoint as something Italian—derived from 
beautiful singing—rather than as something German and 
Central European, derived from playing on an instrument. 
Mr. Sitwell is right to insist that “it is impossible to over- 
estimate the effect upon him (Mozart) of all the Italian music 
that he heard,” and : 

“It is impossible to emphasize too much the amount to which 
he was influenced by men whose work has been neglected and 
forgotten by us.” 

If anything, Mr. Sitwell under-estimates the German side of 
Mozart’s character. Mozart is not merely a Rococo Italianate 
composer ; he is also a great German composer—Austrian, if 
you like, but distinctly German-Austrian. It was precisely 
because he was German that he had such a passion for Italy. 
His music is the product of the Germanic North and the 
Classical South, a child of Faust and Helen; it has been 
plausibly suggested that the Euphorion of the Second Part 
of Faust was not Byron but Mozart. But Mr. Sitwell, in 
spite of his expeditions in search of Gernian Baroque, and his 
vision of Bach in a little North German town of painted wooden 
houses, seems curiously insensitive to German; the 
German words quoted on page 79 contain four mistakes. 

It would be unfair to look for profound musical or historical 
criticism in an essay like this. One cannot entirely agree with 
all that is said here about the operas, and it was the Magic 
Flute rather than the Requiem that Mozart liked to think of 
during his last hours. Yet Mr. Sitwell has achieved the 
distinction of showing Mozart’s music against its background 
of Rococo architecture and decoration, while conscious that 
music, so far from lagging behind the other arts or merely 
reflecting them, is the first to embody a new cultural attitude, 
whether Baroque, Rococo or Romantic. J. B. TREND. 


Six 


Facts and Fictions 


Memory’s. By F. W. Memory. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

When Fleet Street Calls. By J.C. Cannell. (Jarrolds. 

Phantom Fame, or The Anatomy of Ballyhoo. By 
Reichenbach. (Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 


12s. 6d.) 
Harry 


Why is it that the old newspapers one comes across at the 
bottom of a trunk or a drawer so often have greater interest 
and attraction than to-day’s papers? History almost 
invariably wears a drab appearance when it is being made, 
and it is the perspective of time that gives point to the fustian 
wrapped long ago round a pair of boots or an unwanted tea-set. 
The old newspaper has lost its ability to mislead, but it can 
provide us with the pleasure of being wise after the event. 
And yet . . . the first two books listed above are recapitu- 
lations of the news of recent years by men who have spent 
their lives hunting it down and expounding it—Mr. Memory 
of the Daily Mail and Mr. Cannell of the Daily Sketch ; and 
both books are dull. Mr. Memory in his best chapters 
recounts experiences of Ireland during the Troubles of 
1919-20, °22 and °23, but the remainder he fills with recon- 
siderations of recent and familiar crimes, chatty remin- 
iscences of Palestine and personal impressions of people 
who have figured prominently in the Press. Mr. Cannell 
has also pilgrimaged many miles in devotion to the Great 
God News (by air a good few of them), and has sacriticed 
countless reams of unspotted paper to this old and tyrannical 
cult. He tells of feats and disasters which we read about at 
their own time, and he gives us a glimpse of a great newspaper 


office and of the Prince of Wales. Both books have the 
jejune quality of the déja lu; they recount compendieusly 
what is only half forgotten. News, one concludes, should have 
either the plausibility of youth or the merit of considerable 
age. 

Unlike the reminiscences of these two English journalists, 
the autobiography of the world’s late highest paid Press- 
agent, an American, is startlingly lively. Mr. Reichenbach’s 
fictions are far stranger than any truth which Fate ever 
played into the hands of Mr. Memory and Mr. Cannell. The 
story of his life and the frauds he so wittily perpetrated in the 
name of Publicity is of monstrous interest and vast entertain- 
ment to anyone who, having to live in the world of to-day, 
chooses to find it amusing. To those whom the fate of 
modern civilization seriously concerns The Anatomy of Ballyhoo 
will prove repulsive reading. Mr. Reichenbach died before 
he had completed the dictation of his autobiography to Mr, 
David Freedman, who, in conclusion, adds his eulogy of the 
man who “ wove fantasy into the web of life, and wrote 
beautiful fiction across the front page of the world’s most 
austere and meticulous newspapers.” Mass-psychologist, 
propagandist, trickster and humorist combined, the character 
of Harry Reichenbach is little less remarkable than his career. 
At fifteen he ran away from home in Cumberland, Maryland, 
to join a travelling circus, his introduction to the world of 
‘“con and blah.” In this world he spent a full and fancifut 
life. engineering a fantastic trail of deceits from one unsuspect- 
ing township to the next, Press-agent to a fake handcuff- 
king, publicity-manager, before and after the films became 
an industry, to various film-magnates, many of whom he 
bluffed, and to sereen-stars, most of whom he despised. To 
advertise films he lodged a lion at an hotel, had a performing 
ape arrested, turned the New York sky green, invented human 
tragedies and paid for their enacting; he hid a baby and 
discovered it by divination, created a Delegation of Turks, 
instructed a leading-lady to pretend she had been assaulted 
and wounded by Pancho Villa (whose attraction for the young 
actress spoiled the stunt), and placed printed advertising 
matter in a breadroll which was bitten into by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. One can only record with intense patriotie 
satisfaction that, for the rest, his magnificent publicity 
measures were unappreciated in England. Finally he was 
employed by the Foreign Propaganda Department of the 
U.S. Government at war to help bolster up Italian morale 
and disconcert the Austrians. This he did by projecting 
propaganda in the form of moving pictures on the snow-clad 
slopes of a mountainous no-man’s-land. Because, despite 
certain evident traces of his craft, most of this autobiography 
must be true, it is a book which may be widely read, and read 


with amazement—but also with indignation. 


J. H. P. M. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


Appius and Virginia. By G. M. Trevelyan. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Two Living and One Dead. By Sigurd Christiansen. (Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cherry Tree. By Adrian Bell. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 

Day Before Yesterday. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

Chérie. By Jacques Deval. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

His Imported Wife. By Beryl Clarke. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Invincible Adam. By George Sylvester Viereck and Paul 


fidridge. 
Safe Custody. 
Ts. 6d.) 


(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


By Dornford Yates. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tun four novels at the head of this week’s list set a high 
standard for the First of them comes a work by 
a new author, which is exciting both in promise and achieve- 
ment. A number of beginning novelists can hit on an 
original idea, but few are able to work it out. Miss Trevelyan 
has done both. Her story develops naturally from novel 
premises to a laconic and impressive conclusion. 


rest. 


Virginia, a lonely and unlovable spinster, sets out to satisfy 
her maternal instinct and demonstrate the superiority of 
environment to heredity in the determination of character. 
She shuts herself up in a cottage with a baby orang-outang, 
and proceeds to educate him. After years of attention, she 
teaches her Appius to talk, and then to read. There is a 
set-back when he learns from a picture book that he is ape, 
not man—a false climax which Miss Trevelyan uses with 
astonishing skill, for there is no more dangerous device in 
literature: but Virginia prevails, and there is no further 
trouble till the final trouble she brings upon herself. This 
version of the Frankenstein story ends, as might be expected, 
in tragedy, and its last scenes show imaginative powers of 
a very high order, The portrait of Virginia is merciless. 
Her attempts to teach Appius a sense of humour are simply 
bloodeurdling, and Miss Trevelyan with macabre skill shows, 
in the very last sentence, how he learned his lesson. The 
whole microcosm of the story is so well conveyed that one 
cannot reasonably ask whether she need have been made 
such a fool, or any other question. One might perhaps 


object that there is too much about Appius’ mental pro- 
cesses; but Virginia and Appius are-—and that is all there 


is about it. Miss Trevelyan has made a brilliant début. 
Mr. Christiansen, a writer who is new to me, has won the 
1931 Inter-Seandinavian Literary Contest with an excellent 
novel, Two Living and One Dead. The one dead, when 
bandits held up the post office, was Kvisthus. The two 
living were Lydersen and Berger. Lydersen, after some 
resistance, was knocked out. Berger, menaced by a pistol, 
handed over the money which in any case he could not have 
guarded. In the subsequent enquiries, Lydersen becomes 
the hero of the affair, Berger the scapegoat. Lydersen is 
promoted: Berger remains a clerk, and even the 
respect of his wife. Only his little son, Leif. continues to 
believe in him. The injustice of it all preys upon him, and 
he comes to hate Lydersen, for he knows that the resistance 
he put up was due to panic or to stupidity. From a friend, 
Rognaas, he hears something which, with the shock it 
gives him, suggests a way in which he may reinstate himself 
in his own esteem. Without giving this away, I may say 
that Lydersen, faced with the choice of being Berger or 
KXyisthus. chooses to be Berger, and hands over the cashbox. 


loses 


it is hardly possible to overpraise the speed and economy 
with which this novel opens. It is businesslike, in the 
highest sense of the word: an object lesson in technique. 
Admirable, too, are the scenes between Berger and his wife. 
The only flaw, to my mind, is the coincidence near the end, 
which seems to drag the story down from the high level of 
reality it has so well sustained. Teo Living and One Dead 
combines excellent workmanship with the power to give 
information about real life and character—a sufficiently rare 
distinction, : 

The first and second volumes of Mr. Bell's trilogy had, 
for the countryman, one inconsiderable fault. They occasion- 
ally revealed the enthusiasm of the convert rather than the 
calm, matter-of-fact acceptance of one born in the. faith. 
}Y'rom this fault the third volume is entirely free. Mr. Bell 


has settled down, and in The Cherry Tree (which can }p 
read without any knowledge of its predecessors) he offer; T 


us the almost perfect book of country life. Sincere, unpre. § pat 
. oa ¥ an 

tentious, and sensitive to beauty of scene and character, jt obta 

adds definitely to that timeless chronicle which is a_ part goon 

of the English heritage. man 

Oe on : : jure 

Plagued by the Nightingale proved Miss Kay Boyle to }y 


a writer with something of her own to say, though still at 
pains to find an emphatically individual way of saying it, 
She need not have bothered, either then, or in her latest book. ei 
for her view of life is sufficiently personal to do without 
affectations or oddities of vocabulary. In the first chapter; 
of Day Before Yesterday she has tried her readers unnecessarily | 
high, writing wilfully, and sometimes downright badly: 
“The sky was clear as a well, and the milk of the clouds flowed 
steadily out of the strong teats of the Southern wind.” 
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Nearly—but not quite! And shots of this kind are cithe | 
bullseyes or outers. Once the story is fairly started, however, 
all is well, and, in the interest of following her characters, 
Miss Boyle forgets to be self-conscious. Martin Sheehan, a 
consumptive poet, depends principally for income upon his 
aunt, Eve Raeburn. This entitles Eve to revile Hannah, 
who has left her husband and joined Martin in his wanderings, 
Eve taunts her with cheapness—‘* You would wear painted 
celluloid, wouldn’t you? ’’—but the taunt is singularly 
ill-aimed, for a more staunch, devoted lover would be hard) 











to find. Miss Boyle has an extraordinary gift for conveying jo¢] 
both fortitude and agony without overtly describing either,” régi 
Nothing could be better than her account of the luckles)_neit 
pair struggling to get and to keep accommodation when the) 
nature of Martin’s illness is known, their heart-breaking? 
trek from hotel to hotel, and Hannah’s magnificent courage, | D 
Day Before Yesterday is a fine piece of work, which mor thes 
than repays the needless difficulty of its early chapter. the 
Miss Boyle, when she forgets to be clever, is a novelist wh is t 
really matters. | join 
Wooden Swords showed M. Deval as a humorist. ny — 
Chérie he is more serious. The plot is complicated, thet tell 
theme prostitution, seasoned with espionage, counter-espion F not 
age, and general jiggery-pokery in the neighbourhood of the fam 
?anama Canal, Chérie is betrayed and carried off to Balboa Fra‘ 
as a prostitute. She has one ambition, to earn enough ® pi 
money to go back to France: but when she does go, it 87 the 
in the coffin so thoughtfully provided by the engaging Mr: it es 
Tokujiro Tsamatsui. The characterization is vigorous and— ade 
clear, and there is plenty of irony and humour in the story, C4! 
which, despite its gloomy theme, is lightly and attractively 7 = 
told. Mr. Lawrence S. Morris provides an excellent trans-F jj¢¢), 
lation. us. 
His Imported Wife is a sound, pleasant novel, carefully— €ve! 
constructed and quietly told. Miss Clarke has studied he ous 
characters, knows all about them, and never Iets them geh .4 t 
out of hand: and, if these good qualities suggest certain E poet 
limitations, that is no fault of an author who has accom qua 
plished without fuss all that she has set out to do,  Stellf typ 
was nursing, Ben was in the American Army. He came tof CU 
stay at her Wiltshire home, married her, and took her off — 
to America. There has been a shelf-full of books on thi) 
theme, but Miss Clarke makes it new: and many readers, 
English and American, will follow with close interest the? Pr 
experiences which led Stella in the end to choose hey j; i 
husband’s country for herself and for her child. e mar 


I had not read the predecessors of The Invincible Adam, q Of | 


so that the style of its authors burst upon me with the q pa 
maximum of effect. The Invincible Adam is that rather rar a toe 
product, the really bad book. It is a sort of erotic cinemato? jt h 
graph that never moves, chronicled in prose that is at one? ary 
turgid and colourless. I see with pain and incredulity they But 
name of Mr. Paul Eldridge upon the cover, whom [I remember : = 
with gratitude as the author of some admirable laconic verses Fw i¢) 
It is a relief to turn to Mr. Dornford Yates, who never lets— [ st 
his reader down. He has two manners (both grand), thf the 
funny and the romantic. Safe Custody can be recommended _ 

re 


as an excellent specimen of manner number two, 
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° story—they are all before me a hundred times a day.” We 
Curre nt Literature follow Scott from the ballad-collecting to the poems, and from 
the poems to the novels. Professor Grierson rightly praises 
ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY: 1918-32 the Scottish novels most highly of all, and his re-telling of 
cull By Muriel Currey age singe Dhinyetlge iogett ty young readers and send 
offers The last few years have shown a marked tendency among sii Jie shai. seta 
*& Englishmen writing on foreign countries to record the facts THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF MATTER 
ee D and ignore the spirit. Inasmuch as the facts are most easily By Professor C. G. Darwin 
eter, it obtained, and the spirit always debatable, that may be a The Tait Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
a part good sign. Inasmuch as it induces complacency towards the of Edinburgh is a man well fitted to bring scientific knowledge 
many forms of tyranny that have sprung up in post-War within reach of the general reader. ‘he first requisite of 
e toh i Europe, it is to be regretted. About Russia there have been popular exposition is a thorough knowledge of one’s 
° be & books innumerable which ignore political oppression, its subject. The second is a clear and interesting style. Both 
still at F causes, and its effects. There have been several books about — these requisites Professor C. G. Darwin has in high degree. 
ying it Yugoslavia which make no mention of the effect of the The New Conceptions of Matter (Bell, 10s. 6d.) is an object 
st book 7 Dictatorship on the spirit of the freedom-loving Serb. In a jesson in the handling of difficult material. The remoteness 


recent history of Poland the prisoners of Brest-Litovsk were 
dismissed in one sentence and the Ukrainians in another. 
' And now Miss Muriel Currey’s Jtalian Foreign Policy: 
1918-82” (Nicholson and Watson, 18s.) has come to swell 
the voluminous Fascist literature with another volume of 
imilar type. Her book has been carefully and conscientiously 
' made: it presents in convenient form a more complete 
; * record of Fascist thought and action in foreign policy than 
e cither i has yet been available outside Italy. And it is well that 
Owever, Fascist foreign policy should at last be explained at length 
iracters, F 


without © 
shapter; 
-essarily 
ly : 













is flowed 


- by a friendly non-Italian. But is it really necessary to this 
ehan, a a end to pass so briefly over the bombardment of Greek refugees 
pon his oe at Corfu or the very real grievances of Germanic and Slavonic 

Italian subjects in the first few years of the Fascist régime ? 
fannab, _ These things are, of course, of the past. But it is because 
derings, 7 they express a spirit which is not without counterpart in the 
painted | present that the ** sentimental Liberals,” whom Signor Villari 


condemns in his introduction, find them of some significance. 
No one in England now desires ready praise or ready con- 
demnation of other countries—we have had too much of 
both since the War. But an indication of the spirit of a 


igularly 
be hard | 
nveying © 


either, | régime is essential to a right understanding—which implies 

luckles | neither praise nor blame. 

en THE SINGING WOOD 

rae By Lady Frazer 

ourage, | é ; : mene 

h He. J Dexterity of invention and whimsical charm separate 
OTe 


these stories, The Singing Wood (A. and C. Black, 5s.) from 
the ruck of children’s books. The appeal, of course, 
is the same. ‘‘Our dull tasks are done. ...So let us 
» join hands ; let us run into the garden, into the wood, into the 
a 2 » world of fairies where. . .”’ handsome princes, lovely damsels, 
Ist. “0 and grateful beasts “‘ come at our bidding, do exactly what we 
ed, the® tell them to do, and refrain carefully from doing what we do 





-espion — not wish them to do.” But it is in the application of the 
1 of the® familiar formula, ‘‘ No sooner said than done,” that Lady 
Balbo! Frazer excels. What more hopeless tian the plight of the son 
enowslll of the poor seamstress, who wishes to marry the King’s 
.° | daughter? But ‘“* One good turn deserves another,’ said 
0, It BE the Rat, ‘ and preposterous as is your wish, I will tell you how 
ing Mr.& it can be accomplished.’ By just how utterly unimaginable 
us and— adevice the grateful Rat made good his promise, only the book 
e story) Can properly reveal. Naturally we expect to hear of 
sotivell : unfamiliar customs from the wife of the author of 
tran The Golden Bough, but it is disconcerting to find how 
ov little we know of the amazing things that go on around 
us. Certainly the custom that “on Christmas Eve 
arefully— every single cat goes to Rome in order to have its tail gilded,” 
ied hep Ought not to have escaped our notice! But mingled with all 
enn ae 7 this fantasy are a moral import and a sound psychology, which 
_ | at times gives something of the ‘* high seriousness ”’ of true 
certall® poetic thought to Lady Frazer's graceful imaginings. These 
accom qualities, seconded by Mr. Brock’s drawings and a legible 
Stela— type, combine to make a book which will delight, in almost 
‘ame top qual degree, the big and little readers that are fortunate 
her off CRough to possess it. 
on thie SIR WALTER SCOTT 
readers, | By Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
est the) Sir Walter Scott (Oliver & Boyd, 3s. 6d.) cannot be judged by 
se here the ordinary standard of Professor H. J. C. Grierson’s work. 
' It is a collection of Broadcast Lectures to the Young, and its 
' manner marks it clearly for the Told to the Children shelf. 
Adan, Of The Fortunes of Nigel, for instance, he says “ It is a good 
ith thep DOYS’ story with some very amusing scenes—hair-breadth 





we «noe and first-class fun.” 
, _ to encourage either boys or adults to read the book. 
remato-F 


The label ** boys’ ” is not likely 
t He finds 
it hard, also, to explain and excuse, with the limited vocabul- 


at one) ary he allows himself, Scott’s romanticism and Toryism. 
lity thel But within its limits the book is vivid and interesting. The 
nemberl Story of Scott’s life, especially of his financial disaster and slow 


Professor Grierson ends 
* Dear Scott! ... 


vera eovery, is particularly well told. 
*— with a quotation from Lord Cockburn. 


ver les I still hear his voice and see his form. . . The plain dress, 
1d), the the guttural burred voice, the lame walk, the thoughtful 
mended— heavy face with its mantling smile, the honest hearty manner, 


the joyous laugh, the sing-song, feeling recitation, the graphic 


of recent developments in physical science, their apparent 
abstraction from what the layman understands as reality, 
tend to make him suspicious of any effort to explain them. 
This reluctance Professor Darwin explicitly sets himself to 
combat. He does not for an instant minimise the difficult 
of his subject : but he manages to make even the most difficult 
terms seem—as a speaker said recently at the conclusion 
of Professor Eddington’s address to the Royal Physical 
Society—** deceptively lucid.” By the time he has finished 
this book, the ordinary reader will have lost his terror of 
photons, protons, polarization of free electrons, alpha rays, 
and the like. What is more, he will be in a position to regard 
modern physics with a theoretic understanding. 
JULY REVIEWS 

The Scott centenary has induced Blackwoods to give some 
fresh particulars of Scott’s relations with “* Maga,” its founder 
William Blackwood and its early contributors, especially 
Lockhart, his son-in-law, and Wilson (Christopher North), 
Scott obviously disliked Lockhart’s satirical comments on 
Edinburgh worthies, one of which stirred up a quarrel leading 
to a fatal duel. Wilson, though he owed much to Scott, had 
the bad taste to jeer at him in the * Noctes ” of 1830, at the 
very time when Scott’s health was breaking down. Magazines 
are better edited nowadays. The current number of 
Blackwoods is as readable as it is void of offence. “* Almost an 
Ocean Mystery,” by “ Shalimar,” is an ingenious variant of 
the well-known ‘Marie Celeste’ story, and Mr. Maycock writes 
well on “ Clare College.” 

Two thoughtful articles on the coming Ottawa Conference 
appear in the Nineteenth Century. Neither understates the 
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difficulties that have to be faced and overcome if trade within 
the Empire is to be promoted without disadvantage. Mr. 
Rickard Jebb recalls the Ottawa conference of 1894, at which 
our Government would not even discuss Preference, and urges 
that each Dominion should now be able to give a preference to 
every other, Mr. Christopher Turnor, dealing specially with 
agriculture, emphasizes the importance of making some arrange- 
ment with Argentina, one of our best markets, and of con- 
sidering the British farmer in any agreements made with the 
Dominions. Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann, in ‘ Whither 
Germany ? ” describes the new situation clearly, and Dr. J. G. 
Crowther has an informing article on Messrs. Cockcroft and 
Walton’s experiments in “ Breaking up the Atom.” 

Sir Francis Younghusband, an old friend of India, writes 
hopefully on “ India: the Next Step ” in the Contemporary. 
He would take the risk of fixing a definite period—‘ three, 
tive, seven (years) or whatever the number may be, so long as 
it is not great ’—after which India would be as free as any 
Dominion to do what she liked. ‘ It will be a risk which 
Indians and British will run together.” Dame Ethel Smyth 
explains ‘* Where Musical Criticism Goes Astray,” with some 
amusing examples of the conservatism, as she regards it, of the 
critics whom she dislikes and pities. Mr. Kenneth Henderson, 
an Australian, has a racy article on “ Australian Characteris- 
ties.” ‘ The Australian intellectual inertia in the world of 
ideas is in strange contrast with the ready and intelligent 
adaptation to material problems.” 

Mr. John E. Taber, a Cambridge student of agriculture, spent 
last summer ** On a Danish Farm,” and his account of his 
experience in The World To-day deserves serious attention. 
He says that the Danes can produce bacon and butter much 
cheaper than we can because of ** cheaper labour, uniformity 
and co-operation,” under the strict control of their co-opera- 
tive societies, 

The new quarterly organ of the Classical Association, Greece 
and Rome (Clarendon Press, 3s.), is an attractive and scholarly 
production which should find a ready sale. Besides technical 
articles on Greek vase-painting and Greek inscriptions, there 
are some papers of general interest, such as Professor H. J. 
Rose’s “The Core of Mythology,” Mr. J. P. Droop’s “ On 
Excavating,” and Miss D. Tarrant’s ‘“ The Tradition of 
Socrates.” The extracts from Columella on the Roman farm- 
house and the farmer and his wife would make amusing 
** unseens.” 
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;are once more being made commercially (after a gap of nearly 


a 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply io any inquiries arising from th 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries shou 
be addressed to the Editor, The Specrator, 99 Gower Stree, 
W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


Art and Industry Report—II 


ATTENTION was drawn two weeks ago to the strong belie 7 


expressed in the Gorell Committee’s Report that the men# 
organization of exhibitions will do little or nothing to rain 7 
the level of Industrial Art in this country unless it be preceded 7 


by an exhaustive scheme of research : 


“The systematic and intensive study and exploration, industy a 


by industry, of the whole complex of the conditions, economic, — 


educational and technical, as well as aesthetic, in which the many.) 
facture and marketing of products of Industrial Art are actually 7 


being carried on. Whatever trade group be considered 


if we set ourselves resolutely to disentangle the factors which an 4 


causing and perpetuating a state of deadlock between the educa. 7 
tional and industrial points of view, or between both of them ani)” 
those of the middleman or ultimate purchaser, we shall usually) 
find not one but many and diverse influences at work. 3 


Such research should be followed up in each case by a combined 3 


and determined effort to break the vicious circle in which the}, 
various factors of design, production, distribution and consumption 


too often find themselves, each seeking to justify his own inaction f_ 


” 


by casting the blame on others. 


The clue to the whole bad business is contained in those) 


last few words. When, some months ago, an exploration was) 


made on this page of the gap between Art and Industry, this q 
was exactly the impression given by the correspondence 4 
Manufacturers said that the buyers do not want)” 


received. 
good designs ; buyers, that the public does not want them, or? 
(the more intelligent) that manufacturers do not produce? 


them and are unlikely to do so with the artists they employ.) 
Artists of the best type find it impossible to work with manu. 7 
And all thee 


facturers, and these say the same of the artists. 
time letters come to me inquiring where everyday articles of 


good design can be bought at a reasonable price ; and it ib 
Myself, I am inclined 
to lay the bulk of the blame on the manufacturers and the Fy 
Our whole attitude towards Industrial Art is wrong) 
part of it as something 7 
stuck on, instead of as the outward expression of a good job.) 
We have lived so long among over-decorated and_ badly) 
decorated objects that few of us have the personal dignity) 


often hard indeed to reply to them ! 


public. 


at present. We think of the “ art” 


necessary to live among simple, well-made things which 


derive their beauty from their shapes and their materials. In 4 


spheres where art is not popularly supposed to enter, such as 


the design of motor-cars, our taste is usually sound enough) 
and we are not ashamed of it—one may frequently hear the) 


remark that “such and such is a good-looking car” ; but 
let art come into it—our houses, textiles or ching 

general level of taste becomes deplorable. It would be the 
making of Industrial Art in this country if decoration of every 
sort were to be prohibited for twenty years! The majority of | 
people with any sense of beauty have been forced of necessity | 
to drug themselves with antiques. Now that beautiful things 





a century) it seems that our powers of appreciating anything 
new have atrophied from disuse. No wonder that the 









manufacturer, who is very much one of the general public, 
as a rule, in his tastes, “is uncertain—mainly for want of! 


proper artistic advice—what style and design to follow in his _ 


whether to indulge in imitations of the past! 
5 
i 


new products ; 
or in an ill-considered form of so-called modern work”! 


It is obvious that a sound scheme of Industrial Art research, | 
such as is recommended by the Gorell Committee, will do! 
much to assist him in his uncertainty. ‘There is, fortunately, | 
no lack of brilliant artists in this country if he can be induced | 
to trust them. The public, too, will readily respond to the | 
educational influence of well-chosen exhibitions. In the_ 
meantime much will be done to help the scheme forward if 
all whose taste is not too deeply bogged in the slough of the | 
past will purchase, whenever possible, the best products of) 
to-day. Bis agit qui cito agit. 

G. M, Boumpurey. 
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[A] ANNOUNCEMENT TO HOLDERS OF 


£5 PER CENT. WAR LOAN, 1929-1947. 


Tut LORDS COMMISSIONERS or HIS MAJESTY’S TREASURY having given notice in the London 
Gazette of the 30th June, 1932, of their intention to redeem the £5 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, at par 
on the 1st December, 1982, and having declared that Part III. of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1931, shall come 
into operation, authorise THe GOVERNOR ann COMPANY or tHe BANK or ENGLAND and Tie 
GOVERNOR anno COMPANY or tut BANK or IRELAND to make the following Announcement. 

Holders who so desire may have their holdings in the Loan continued after the Ist December, 1932, 
subject to all the existing terms, conditions and incidents of the Loan with the following modifications, «s 
specified in the Notice in the London Gazette, which will take effect as from the Ist December, 1932: 

(a) The rate of interest will be reduced to £3 10s. per Cent. per annum. 

(b) The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the right, on giving three 
calendar months’ notice of each operation in the London Gazette, to redeem the Loan, at par, either 
by a single operation or by successive operations, on the Ist December, 1952, or at any time or 
times thereafter. 

(c) The right to tender Stock and Bonds of the Loan to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death Duties will lapse. 

(d) The undertaking to set aside a sum monthly to form a fund for the purchase of Stock or Bonds ot 
the Loan for the purpose of providing against depreciation will cease to have effect and the balance 
of the fund will cease to be applicable for the said purpose. 

(e) The name of the Loan will be changed to £3 10s. per Cent. War Loan. 

Dividends on inscribed and registered Stock of the Loan will continue to be paid without deduction ot 
Income Tax, but the income derived from such dividends will be assessable to Income Tax in the hands of 
the recipients. 

The exemptions from United Kingdom taxation which now attach to holdings of the Loan by persons 
neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident (or in the case of Income Tax, not ordinarily resident) in the United 
Kingdom will continue in force. 

The principal and interest of the Loan are and will remain a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

At any time up to and including the 30th September, 1932, holders may notify the Bank of England 
or the Bank of Ireland, respectively, in the prescribed manner of their desire to continue their holdings in 
the Loan. Those who give due notification on or before the 3lst July, 1932,* will receive a Cash Bonus at 
the rate of £1 per £100 nominal of the amount of their holdings. Those who give notification after the 
31st July* will not receive this Cash Bonus. 

Holders who wish to have their holdings redeemed in cash on the Ist December, 1932, must notify the 
—_ of England or the Bank of Ireland respectively, in the prescribed manner, not later than the 30th September, 

2. 





Holders who have not notified in the prescribed manner, on or before the 30th September, 1932, their 
desire to have their holdings either continued in the Loan or redeemed in cash, will, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1931, be deemed to have accepted the offer to continue their holdings in 
the Loan, subject to the conditions set out above. No cash bonus will be payable in respect of such holdings. 

In the case of inscribed and registered holdings of the £5 per Cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, which are 
to be redeemed, the Books of the Loan will be closed on the evening of the 30th September, 1932, and such 
holdings will cease to be transferable at the close of business on that date. , 

Commission at the under-mentioned rates will be paid to Bankers, Stockbrokers and Solicitors or 
Scottish Law Agents on continued holdings if the Forms of Request for Continuance lodged with the Bank of 
England or the Bank of Ireland, bear their stamp :— 

If notified not later than the 31st July, 1982 Ae .. 5s. per £100 nominal ; 
‘If notified after the 31st July, 1932, but 
not later than the 30th September, 1932 


*Reasonable extension of time will be allowed in any case where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Bank that the delay in 
giving due notification was due solely to the permanent or temporary absence from the United Kingdom (or the Irish 
Free State as the case may be) of the holder or, in the ease of a joint account, of one or more of the necessary signatories, 


.» 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal. 





INSCRIBED AND REGISTERED STOCK.—<An Explanatory Note containing directions and the relevant 


‘forms are being sent to all Stockholders whose holdings are inscribed or registered in the Books of the Bank 


of England or the Bank of Ireland at the date of this Announcement. (In the case of Joint Accounts the 
forms are being sent only to the holder whose name stands first in the account). 

BEARER BONDS.—No notice can be sent by post to holders of Bearer Bonds. If they desire to 
continue their holdings in the Loan and to obtain the Cash Bonus, or to apply for redemption, their Bonds, 
together with all unmatured coupons, must be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 8, before the appropriate dates. The relevant form will then be supplied for completion, 
or it may be obtained on application at any Bank in the United Kingdom or the Irish Free State. 

Copies of this Announcement ; of the Explanatory Note issued to Stockholders by the Bank of England : and 
of the relevant forms, may be obtained from the Bank of England, Head Office and Branches ; from the Government. 
Brokers ;_ and from any Banking Office and Stock Exchange in Great Britain. Copies of this Announcement and of 
the documents relating to holdings in the books of the Bank of Ireland, in Dublin or Belfast respectively, may be 
obtained from the Head Office and Branches of the Bank of Ireland, and from any Banking Office and Stock Exchange 
i the Irish Free State or Northern Ireland as the case may be. 








N.B.—Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office will be continued or redeemed at the Post Office under the arrangenients 
set forth in the separate Announcement issued by H.M. Postmaster-General, and not at the Bank of England or the Bank of Ircland, 
Copies of the Announcement and the forms for use in connection with such stock can be obtained at any Post Office in the United 
Kingdom. 


Bank oF ENGLAND, 
30th June, 1932. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The War Loan Conversion 


Ir is many years since the Stock Exchange experienced 
so stirring a week as that which terminated on Saturday 
last. In a mild way the excitement began on the 
Monday when, contrary to expectations, it was announced 
that the Stock Exchange would be open on the succeeding 
Saturday. Moreover, the report got about that the 
S.E. Committee had probably been influenced in their 
decision by a strong hint from high quarters that it would 
be well for the House to be open. There was some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the opening of the House might be 
connected with expectations of some decision being 
reached at Lausanne, but as the week proceeded and 
gilt-edged securities began to rise the feeling grew stronger 
that the long-expected Conversion of the 5 per cent. War 
Loan might be at hand, and on Thursday there was a 
general air of expectancy in markets which, of course, 
was heightened by the announcement at midday that the 
Bank Rate had been reduced to 2 per cent., being the 
lowest point touched for 35 years. All doubts were set at 
rest, however, on the same night when at 9.25 p.m.— 
the time evidently being chosen to correspond with the 
closing of markets all over the world—the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced in the House of Commons the 
full details of the scheme for converting the 5 per cent. 
War Loan. 


Two Points To REMEMBER. 


In view of the great importance which attaches to 
this Conversion scheme, and in view also of the many 
interests affected, I shall probably be reverting to the 
matter on several occasions during the next few months, 
during which period holders of the old 5 per cent. War 
Loan have the right, if they so desire, to intimate their 
wish not to convert, but to reccive cash on December Ist 
next. At the moment, however, there are two points 
which I might, perhaps, specially emphasize before 
passing on to a consideration of the Conversion Loan as a 
whole, and its effect upon the markets. The first is that 
to receive payment of the principal on December Ist it is 
necessary before September 30th for holders to sign the 
forms definitely requesting repayment, otherwise assent 
will be assumed and it will be too late on October Ist to 
stand out from the scheme. The other point requiring 
emphasis is that those holders who elect to convert should 
do so as quickly as possible, and must do so by the 31st of 
this month if they are to be eligible for receiving the £1 
bonus for each £100 of stock surrendered for con- 
Version, 


A ForMIDABLE PROBLEM. 


Readers of the various notices of the Conversion scheme 
will, possibly, have become somewhat tired of hearing 
it described as “‘ bold and courageous.” Nevertheless, 
these terms very fitly describe the scheme, for the problem 
with which the Treasury was confronted was a truly for- 
midable one. The total amount of the 5 per cent. War 
Loan is just under £2,100,000,000, and inasmuch as 
holders had the right to request repayment at par if they 
did not consider the new scheme sufficiently attractive 
to effect an exchange, the Government was confronted 
with the possibility of having to provide a colossal sum 
for repayment, and the formidable character of this 
aspect of the problem was increased by a knowledge of 
the fact that very large sums in the old War Loan were 
held by foreigners to whom a lower rate of interest might 
prove the signal for taking the money away from this 
country, though, of course, the depreciation in the sterling 
value of the pound lessened anxiety somewhat on this 
particular point as the foreigner could only draw away 
the principal at a loss. 


Wry Turrr-AND-A-HALF PER CENT ? 
Nevertheless, and because of the immensity of the 
problem, it had been thought that the Treasury would 
scarcely risk converting into a loan carrying a lower rate 
of interest than 4 per cent. with, perhaps, an automatic 


reduction to 3} per cent. some ten years later. Evidently, 
however, the authorities judged that the bold course of 
reducing the rate after December Ist next to 3 per cent, 
was not merely the most courageous but the wisest 
to adopt. In the first place, and not least, perhaps, by 7 
reason of the further economies which have to be effected 7 
in the general Treasury expenditure it was felt that it © 
was necessary to obtain as quickly as possible a saving of © 
from £20,000,000 to £25,000,000 in the Debt service, and) 
under the present Conversion scheme a net reduction is 7 
hoped for of about £23,000,000. In the second place, the | 
Government was, no doubt, encouraged to convert on a 
3} per cent. basis by reason of the fact that the existing 
long-dated Government Loans had been pushed up to a 
oint giving a yield of little more than 32 per cent, 
foreover, it will be noted that although the rate of 
interest comes down automatically after December Ist 7 
this year from 5 to 8} per cent., and although the new f_ 
Loan will no longer be available for death duties, the | 
privilege of the non-deduction of Income Tax at the? 
source is to be retained, while the Government pledges) 
itself not to redeem any portion of the Loan before 1952, 
On the other hand, however, it is not surprising that in § 
the light of experience the Government retains the right 7 
after that period to repay in whole or in part at its own 
option. ; 


ScnEME FavouraB.Ly RECEIVED. 

Making all allowance for any official support which? 
may have been given before or after the announce. 
ment of the Conversion scheme, there can be no question | 
about the favourable reception given by the Stock Exchange | 


and the City generally to the Government’s proposals, 


Naturally the first effect was to occasion an immediate 


further jump in all existing long-dated Government : 
stocks, and, incidentally, it might be said in defence of 7 
holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan, who are sometimes | 


twitted that they enjoyed for too long the amenities of af 
5 per cent. Government Loan, that it is those who acquired 
long-dated Government loans at a very low level—there- 


fore giving to the holders a big interest yield—who have ‘ 
really profited most by their position as holders of Govern- 7 


ment loans. It is not only British Funds, however, which 
have advanced excitedly during the past week, for 
almost every section of the Stock Exchange has been 
favourably affected. As regards other high-class invest- 
ment securities, such as Home Corporations and_ the 
best prior charges of English Rails and Industrials, 
the rise in prices has been due to the simple fact 
that those who anticipated that it might ere long? 
be impossible to get Government loans giving a higher 
yield than 3} per cent. have rushed to secure other 
stocks giving a somewhat better yield. Moreover, there 
is a sense in which general securities have been senti- 
mentally affected by the idea that, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, the Conversion Loan must have a stimulating | 
effect upon markets. If there is an immediate response 
to the Government’s offer then the actual establishment 
of the National credit on a 3} per cent. basis must favour 
ably affect other securities. Even, however—so it is | 
argued—if the rejections of the scheme should be suffi- | 
ciently extensive to involve considerable repayments by | 
the Treasury on December Ist, it is still felt that the re- | 
investment of such money must favourably affect the | 
markets. And, again, there has been a feeling that in 
view of the enormous rise in prices in the gilt-edged section 
very large profits will have been secured in many directions | 
which may have a generally stimulating effect upon pur- | 
chasing power. 





ERB ERA ES ITE 


Finally, however, and most important | 
of all perhaps, it is felt that if Government stocks are to | 
be on a permanently higher level giving a lower interest | 
yield, industrial concerns and other borrowers will be able — 
to obtain their loans upon lower terms and that the net | 
result will be helpful to a general revival in trade and 
prosperity. 
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ASHRIDGE 


THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 


Situated in the Healthiest Part of Hertfordshire. 
Principal: Sir REGINALD HOSKINS, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
AN EIGHT WEEKS’ RESIDENTIAL COURSE 

in 
CITIZENSHIP. 

October 22nd to December 17th, 1932. 
Especially designed to give to young students of both sexes a 
knowledge of 
ECONOMICS, POST-WAR HISTORY, 
CURRENT AFFAIRS. 

In addition to tuition by the resident staff, lectures on modern 
problems will be delivered by specialists in different subjects: 

Professors and Lecturers from the Universities. 

Prominent Bankers, Industrialists and Heads of Commercial 
Firms. 

Members of Parliament and of the Gowernment. 


Opening Week-end, October 22nd and 23rd. 


Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 
CSL, DSO. 
“SUCCESS IN THE WORK OF LIFE.” 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T. 
“THE USE OF LEISURE.” 

Those interested in this new departure in Education may 
attend the opening week-end for a fee of £1 10s. Od. 

Fee for the Course: £21 (to cover tuition, board-residence and 
full recreational facilities). 


A certain number of “ Astor” and “Grant” Scholarships will 
be available. These cover fees, travelling expenses and main- 
tenance. Particulars from the Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts, 
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‘A Gallery of Rebels’ 


EXPERIMENTAL 
LIVES 


by MURIEL JAEGER 


A fascinating new idea in Biography— 
studies of some notable men and women 
who have experimented in the art of living 
their lives as they themselves consciously 
planned them. 

“*. . . five entertaining and acute studies of 
a stoic, a Christian, a man of the world, a 
child of Nature and a free woman.” TIMES. 

10s. 6d. net. 
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well worth reading 


HEARING IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS 
by Dr. R. T. BEATTY 


An extraordinarily interesting description 

of the nature and evolution of hearing in 

all kinds of creatures from insect to man, 
125. net. 
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An outstanding literary success 
THE JOURNALS OF 


ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


VOLUME I, 1896-1910 


“T predict that in years to come 

they will be valued much in the same 

way that we value such things in the 

diaries of Pepys and Evelyn.”— 

Daily Telegraph. 10/6 net 
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BOOKS — NEW and OLD. | 


Catalogucs free on request. 


History, Biography, Travel, Archeology, Sport, 
Fiction, Guide Books and Maps, Books for Boys and _ | 
Girls, Books for the Holidays, Pocket Editions, and 
Books in Fine Bindings for Presents. Also slightly 
used library copies at less than half price. 


Offered by 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, 





W.1. 

















New Novel by the Author of 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR, Etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S 
FEATHER 


A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from 
the Scots and Gaelic by 


MAURICE WALSH 
7/G NET (per post 8/-) 


A Historical Romance of the dashing days of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the scene laid in wild Ireland, where 
the hero, David Gordon, a Scot, ugly of feature but a 
** bonny fechter,”’ sides against the Sassenach and follows 
his father’s example by winning an Irish bride. The 
story gives Maurice Walsh full scope for those robust 
and romantic passages in which he excels, and does for 
Irish scenery and character what his earlier works have 
done for Scotland. 














OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1; and EDINBURGH. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 62) 


Tue RENTIER’s SACRIFICE. 

On the other hand, there is another aspect of the 
Conversion scheme which I do not think should escape 
notice, namely, the real if inevitable hardship which it 
must iniict upon holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
and more especially on small holders wholly dependent 
upon the War Loan dividends for their income. To 
such people, a fall straight away from 5 per cent. to 
34 per cent. is a serious matter even when allowance is 
made for the retention of the privilege of non-deduction of 
tax at the source. And I am afraid that the only consola- 
tion to be offered to those, who may suffer in this respect 
is that given wise economies in the National Expenditure 
the sacrifice by the rentier will have contributed to 
improved conditions in the country generally, in which all 
must obtain some share. Without any desire to bring 
politics into the matter, I can perhaps express the 
matter most intelligibly by saying that if the present 
Conversion scheme had been put forward a year ago under 
the vuspices of a Socialist Government there could have 
been no hope of success, because the Government of that 
day was pledged not to economy but to further outlays. 
No small part of the patriotic response which will now be 
given to the present Loan will be due to the fact that it 
has been brought about by a National Government 
pledged to economy and to efforts to restore the balance 
of trade. In other words, the supreme need at the present 
time is an improvement in the financial and economic 
position of the country. Owing to world conditions it 
may be difficult to bring about a speedy revival in trade, 
but that makes it the more essential that in everything 
pertaining to our domestic affairs we should be setting 
our house in order. The Government has kept strictly to 
its pledge to the holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
by undertaking to redeem in cash next December the 
holdings of all who refuse to assent to the scheme, and 
because it has done that the effect on the National credit 
will be good even though the proposal to reduce to 33 per 
may be drastic and impose hardship in certain 
directions. Assuming, moreover—and the assumption 
is a vital one—that the Government follows up the 
Conversion scheme with further economies in the National 
Expenditure designed to relieve the taxpayer at no 
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foGREEN-FLY 
CATERPILLARS 
and all Insect Pests 


your flowers and plants 


cent, 








t Non-Poisonous 
ie is the cheapest 
most etiective way of 
ridding sour plants of 
Insect pests. 
La a 6d. package contains 
sigh powder to make 
full 3', gallons of 
tive wash, which is sprayed over 
su ordinary garden syringe. 
spells death to pests, but is absolutely harmless both to 
beings, domestic animals and birds. It can, therefore, 
» used without fear on all edible ong such as cabbages, etc. 
Price 6°: per package in the green and 
yellow display box. 
Stocked by all leading seedsmen and 
ironmongers,. 
Jor free booklet S.20a, “ How to 
make your Garden Beautiful,’”’ 
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distant date, I must then regard the present Conversion 
scheme as not merely a bold and courageous act on 
the part of the Government but one calculated to aid g 
recovery in the general financial and economic position 
of the country. Artuur W, Kippy, 


Financial Notes 
AN Exciting WEEK. 
So far as price movements on the Stock E xchange are 
concerned, the announcement of the Government’s Debt 
Conversion Scheme, which I have dealt with fully above, 
might almost be likened to a charge of dynamite, for in most 
departments of the House prices have been blown sky high, 
It followed almost as a matter of course that the conversion 
being into 3} per cents. at par, the 3} per cent. Conversion 
Loan should immediately have risen to about 98. Other 
things being equal, the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan should 
always command a slightly lower price than the new 3} 
cent. War Loan, if only for the reason that the latter will 
continue to enjoy the privilege of the Income Tax not being 
deducted at the source, while another point in favour of the 
3} per cent. War Loan will be the fact that, so far as may 
be judged at present, it will still be the largest of all the 
Government Loans, and, therefore, one of the freest for 
market dealings. Other departments of the Stock Exchange, 
however, and particularly the markets for high-class invest- 
ment stocks, India Loans and Colonials and the better prior 
charges of English Railways, have advanced sharply, partly 
because of the mere fact of the national credit being raised 
to a higher basis and partly because it is felt that a good 
many who are hit by the reduction in the rate of interest on 
the War Loan will be compelled to seek investments in other 
directions. 
* * x * 


Foreign Srocks Berrer. 
It is indicative of the extent to which the War Loan con: 


version has dominated the situation that comparatively little 7 
heed should have been given to developments at Lausanne, | 


Nevertheless, there has been a hopeful feeling even as regards 


Lausanne and other political affairs, and the movements for : 


the week have included a recovery in several Foreign 
Government stocks, including German Bonds. 
slowest market to respond to the general advance has been 


that for American railroad securities, a circumstance due to 


the continuance of unsatisfactory conditions in the United © 


States and the continued dullness of Wall Street. 


a a * * 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. 

Although a policy of prudence has been responsible for a 
reduction in the dividend on General Electric shares from 
10 to 8 per cent., the report which Sir Hugo Hirst presented 
at the recent meeting of the company was a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory one, with abundant evidence of internal strength 
in the financial position. During his remarks Sir Hugo 
laid some stress on the success which had attended the 
electrical equipment by the company for the * Monarch of 
Bermuda,’ of the Furness Withy Line, and he was able 
to report that the company had received a contract for 2 
similar ship from the same line. When, said Sir Hugo, 
** shipbuilding once more comes into its own, we are confident 
that the electrical industry will play a great part in it.” 
Another interesting point in Sir Hugo’s speech, and one 
indicating the activities of the research department, was his 
reference to the experiment which had been made with a 
new kind of lamp called the ‘“* Hot Cathode” lamp which 
it is maintained will save 70 per cent. of current compared 
with the present standard lamp, while Sir Hugo referred 
to its extraordinary properties in lighting up main arterial 
thoroughfares. 

* * * % 


Tur NatrionaL REVENUE. 

On June 380th were published the National Revenue 
Returns for the first quarter of the present fiscal year, and, 
on the whole, the result disclosed was fairly encouraging. 
It is true that under Income Tax, Estate Duties and Stamps 
there was a severe decline, but the fall was offset to a large 
extent by the very large rise in the Customs and Excise 
Revenue, due, of course, in the main, to the new tariffs. 
Up to the present the deficit in the National Accounts is about 
the same as at this time last year, but it must be remembered 
that the year finally closed with a small surplus and 
there is no reason at present to suppose that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s Budget Estimates will not be realized. 


A. W. K. 


Perhaps the 7 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—_—— 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS ACHIEVED 
IMPORTANT CONTRACTS EXECUTED 


Tne annual general meeting of the General Electric Co., Ltd., 
was held on June 30th, at Magnet House, Kingsway. 

Sir Hugo Hirst, Bt. (chairman and managing director), said that 
they had been able to achieve results which varied very little from 
previous years. Considering that this result was arrived at after 
allowing for the decline in overseas business and was big enough to 
enable them to make generous provision for reserve, he hoped the 
shareholders would be as gratified as were the directors. It was 
true that the dividend recommended was 8 per cent. instead of their 
recent standard of 10 per cent., but, with the outlook as it was, he 
was sure it would be agreed that the preservation of the internal 
strength of the company was of the utmost importance. They had 
again transferred £130,000 to reserve, which fund now stood at 
£1,420,000, or 63 per cent. of the issued ordinary share capital. 








ReEvIEW or Company’s ACTIVITIES. 

Last year he mentioned that the company had obtained an order 
from the Furness Withy Line for the whole electrical equipment, 
including the whole of the propulsion gear, for the ‘Monarch of 
Bermuda’. This vessel had now sailed some 50,000 miles which, for 
regularity and precision, had probably never been surpassed by an 
ocean-going vessel. They had received a contract for a similar ship 
from the same company. The traction department, which had just 
completed two important railway contracts, had entered the field of 
electrical equipment of trolley “buses, several of which had recently 
been placed in service in the streets of Birmingham. In their lamp 
works further great progress had been made. He could tell equally 
interesting stories of progress in their cable works—the Pirelli- 
General Cable Works. Equally so, their telephone works were a 
department which was constantly on the increase. The demand for 
domestic appliances of every kmd was progressing most satisfactorily, 
and the high standard of the company’s products assured them of a 
steady market. They had equally good reason to be proud of their 
achievements in the wireless field. The company had energetically 
entered the field of supply companies. They had invested about 
£750,000 in the establishment of utility concerns ; and the directors 
were convinced that they would prove a profitable investment, as 
well as providing an outlet for their manufactures. 

As regarded heavy engineering, the demand in the country com- 
pared with previous years had dropped seriously. In spite of the 
crisis and depression, the demand for electricity in this country was 
increasing, Which must mean sooner or later more orders for heavy 
engineering plant. He was more than ever of the opinion that the 
electrification of our railways, particularly for all suburban ser- 
vices, could not long be deferred. 

Wemsiey Lamp Factory. 

In the company’s lamp works further great progress has been made. 
The new lamp factory at Wembley, recently completed, was now 
in full swing. Owing to the help of their Research Department, 
they were constantly improving the efficiency of their lamps, com- 
bined with a periodic reduction in price. The present price of 
Osram lamps was less than one-half of what it was ten years ago. 
They want to impress upon the public that the price of a lamp 
should not be judged by its cost price alone, but also by the current 
it consumes during its effective lifetime, and it had been calculated 
that the saving in current to the public for all the lamps which they 
had supplied during the last ten years, owing to increased efficiency, 
was something like £40,000,000, or more than double the 
price obtained for all the lamps supplied during that period. 
That meant, in other words, the brighter and more efficient the 
lamp purchased by you, the more certain you were to save its cost 
by a lower current bill. Municipalities and Power Companies were 
aware of this, and did not object to this policy, as it was obvious 
to everybody that the demand for light would not have risen to 
its present height had it not been for these economies. 

Hor Carnope Lamp. 

They had for some time been carrying on research and experi- 
ment with an entirely new kind of lamp which, for the moment, 
was called the Hot Cathode Lamp. That lamp in due course 
would be demonstrated to the public, and it would then be obvious 
that a lamp had been discovered that once more would save 70 per 
cent. of current, compared with the present standard lamp. This 
lamp, owing to its brilliancy and efficiency, would probably lend 
itself, in the first instance, to street lighting. The lamp was not 
yet ready for the market, but he had recently seen some demon- 
strations given in a public highway outside their laboratories, which 
impressed him to such an extent that he visualized the possi- 
bility of lighting arterial roads from London to Birmingham, Londen 
to Glasgow, or London to Bristol, with these lamps, and auto- 
mobiles would be able to speed along at night without the necessity 
of headlights. 

THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 

As to the general outlook, he felt happy that this country had 
at last committed itself to a policy of Protection that would give 
many industries which became impotent during a period of free 
imports and were driven towards extinction an opportunity to 
rehabilitate themselves. He was particularly hopeful that the 
Ottawa Conference would have some real and lasting influence on 
the future of the Empire and the trade within it, 

The report was unanimously adopted, 








350 Mavevian Mission Stations 
in all parts of the World 


will be celebrating the 


Moravian Bicentenary 
Sunday, August 21st, 1932 














Children, Ipole, E.C. Africa. 
Our readers are earnestly invited to join in prayer that these 
gatherings may be times of much blessing, and give a great 
impetus to the Self-denying work of the missionaries who have 
always gladly chosen the hardest possible tasks in Earth's 
darkest places. 
Bicentenary Thank-offerings 
Will be gratefully acknowledged by Cuartes Horpay, Es, 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 


70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
The London Association 
in Aid of Moravian Missions 


(President: Sir Cuartes Owens, C.B.) 


“ ADVANCE GUARD ’’—History of 200 years’ Moravian 
Mission Work, price 1/3 post free. 

















BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a} 
period of more than two centuries. : 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show } 
that as early as 1736, and probably : 
before, the business was being con- : 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


Perri irri itis) 


OVER 2,080 
Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I., 
Barelays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


‘£16 10s. a 
£24 “aa 
£41 ” ” ” 





year from age 25 
35 
45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
: 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission, 
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WHAT AN APPALLING POSSIBILITY ! 


7,000 
DISAPPOINTED CHILDREN 


No, it must not happen; and will not, if all who 

read this will help to give an ailing London Child 

a fortnight’s summer holiday in the country 

This only costs £1. We cannot let these children 

down. Please send your donation to-day to 
The Earl of Arran, 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
'£12,000,000; VPaid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, 
of Proprietors, £8, 000,000. DRAFTS are 
Branches throughout the Australian States 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Reserve Fund, £3,350. ,000 
£1,500,000: Reserve Liability 
GRANTED on the Bank's 
and Dominion of New Zealand. 













EC. 3, 


London, 
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THE 


BLENHEIM HOTEL 


“The Height of Hospitality” 


Comiort and Quiet that are almost bywords in these 
harassed times. A unique situation. Cuisine and 
Service that are a revelation. The visitor to the 
BLENHEIM HOTEL enjoys all these at the most 
moderate cost, 

The Hotel overlooks the Royal Pavilion and the 
beautiful Valley Gardens, and is opposite the Public 
Library and Museum. 

In the Gentlemen’s Smoking Room a man might be at his Club. 
Equally, in the quiet seclusion of the Ladies’ Drawing Room men 
cease to exist. An inviting Lounge, a Bridge Room, and a 
Recreation Room for children of all ages complete Brighton’s 

most Historical Hotel, 


The Tariff will convince and interest you.— Please write for it 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital... ase ae eee aa «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee hee a ace Ae wae £2:475,000 
Currency Reserve “i «se £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


LIBERTY’S SUMMER SALE 
PERSIAN RUGS 


FROM 63 / - EACH 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


IMPORTANT LECTURES 6§arrangea by 


THE NEW EUROPE GROUP 
to explode popular fallacies and current myths. 
‘AXTON HALL, 


WESTMINSTER. 
At 8.30 p.m. 


REGENT STREET, W, 





“That Disarmament is the Road to Peace.” 
Tuesday, July 12th. By EMILE BURNS. 
Chairman: John Strachey. 


Tickets 2/- euch. Ob- 

* That Capitalism has anything further to offer us." tainable from the NEW 
Thursday, July 14th, By ELLEN WILKINSON. EUROPE GROUP, 55 
Chairman: Lady Clare Annesley. Cower Street, W.C. 4. 




















QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Nightly at 8.30. 


(Ger, 
2.30. 


4517.) 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 










EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 











WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1.  (Wic. 0283.) 
Nightly (except Mon.) at 9. Mats. Wed., 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


by William Shakespeare. 


2/5 to 9/- 
Tkurs., Sat., 2.30. 























Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 c2tters). 
line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








PERSONAL 


-— 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


CINEMA 


Series discounts ; 24% fi 


or 6 insertions ; 


5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, 


W.C.1, with remittance 


CINEMA 





LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- CcCADEM 
tifie voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. Oxtord 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 











RE you interested in international affairs ? 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C., 


NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
/ urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in Kast London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 


If 80, 
Association), 
for full particulars. 













































Street (Opp. Warings). 
E LEVE NTH WE EK. 
Iixclusive Run, Leontine Sagan’: 3 
* MADCHEN IN UNIFORM,’ 
A Psychological Study of 
Adoiescence, 


And the Submarine Drama 
“MEN LIKE THESE.” 


CINEMA H KE CAMS EID @ 
Ger. 2981. T Cambridge Circus. Tem. Bar 6056. . 


SECOND WEEK 
LRKK'S 
“THE 


Russian 
ROAD 


Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 2—11, Sundays 6—l11. 


Sound 
To 


Film, 
LIFE.*? 








Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 











ART 


” TKA RADICALLY CURES 






Ke Ya AMARGA 


CASED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a@ cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Hole {mporger: G. LLOYD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 


10-1 








EXHIBITIONS 
KHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE] J EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester-sq., 10-6, Sat. 
L (1) 75 Drawings by Richard Sickert, A.R.A.; 
(2) Paintings & Sculpture by Glyn Philpot, 
Colour Lithographs by Bonnard and Vuillard, 








MEDICAL 


GA TUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS, 
b of vital, health-restoring revelations 
postage.—D, F, Joyomono, 








32 pages 
Free, 2d. 
8 Breams Buildings, B.C. 4 


R.A. ; (3) 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


GHAFT ESBURY SOCIE TY and R.S.U. PROVID IDES 
S HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 

ys for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JOHN 

RK Hovse, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 


16, 000 EAST END CHILDREN will have a 


long — day by the sea, or in the 
eountry, this summer, COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d, AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to. THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 

















CCOUNTANTS AND _SECRETARIES, 


This progressive Institute is open to consider Applica- 
tions for membership from Accountants, Secretaries and 
others, in Countries where Foundation Quota not 
elosed, whose qualifications and practical experience 
would justify admittance without examination, within 
the Foundation Quota to the Institute Degrees of Senior 
Fellow, Fellow or Associate. The I.A.C. has nearly 
5,000 members, and has now secured full English Incor- 
poration Status. 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS AND EXECUTIVES 
CORPORATION (Limited by Guarantee), 
8 South Place, London, E.C, 2. 





MUSIC Student, fond of kiddies, seeks holiday work.— 
Write Miss ALISON RICHARDSON, R.C.M., 8.W. 7, 


RDEEN, 





+ lalla ERSIT ¥ OF ABE 


CHAIR or FRE NCH, 

The University Court will ‘shortly proceed to the 
appointment of an incumbent of the CARNEGIE 
CHAIR OF FRENCH, the patronage of which is vested 
in the University Court. 

The salary proposed is £1,075. 

Persons of British nationality desirous of being con- 
sidered for the office are requested to lodge their names 
with the Secretary to the University on or before 
July 18th, 1932. 

The Conditions of Appointment and Form of Applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

J. BUTCHART, Secretary, 

The University, Aberdeen. 





YYNDICATE being organized in Canada to cultivate 
S market of Canadian weekly newspapers wishes to 
make contact with a few correspondents living in conti- 
nental Europe, who will contribute occasional articles, 
reporting events of general interest in their particular 
locality. Must possess power of imaginative and deserip- 
tive writing. Remuneration on profit-sharing basis.— 
Box A 500, Spectator. 


—_— 








ar AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

WROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss E, M. 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


OME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL, CONSULAR,F.O 
Preparation by Staff by oa 30 Tutors. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Plac 2. Padd. 3352, 
SHORT COURSE BEG INS “JUNE 27th. 

; 


ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 

Director and ‘* Young ” ‘Professor of Technical : hemis- 
try: THomaAs GRAY, D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., Fu 

Professor ot Organic Chemistry : 
D.Se., Ph.D., F.C. 

Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry : 
CAVEN, D.Se. 

— r on _Physteal Chemistry: J. A. 
Se... J 

Lecturer on tes: A. 











GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL oF c HEMISTRY. 


FORSYTH J. wine, 
R. M. 
CRANSTON, 


B. STEVEN, B.Se., F.C, 


DEPARTME NT OF ME TALLURGY, 


Professor : Ronenr “Hay, E B.8e., Ph.D., F.C. 

The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of B.Se. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Associateship of the Institute of © hemistry. 

Fee per session, not exceeding £26 5s, Session 1932-33 
begins on Tuesday, Septembe r 20th. 

Calendar, by post, 2s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
~Messra. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COU NTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
LRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4, Tel.i Mansion House 5053, 





GIRLS 





CRUISING 


ON THE PERFECT 
SHIP 





RANDOR 
WITH PERFECT T fa R’ 





CUISINE AND 
SERVICE 


Write for all-the-year 
Cruising Brochure. 





NORWAY, NORTH 
CAPE, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS, ete. 


JULY 30 13 DAYS 
FROM 20 GNS. 
AUG. 13 21 DAYS 
FROM 32 GNS. 
Mediterranean 
Cruises 
SEPT.9 22 DAYS 
FROM 40 GNS. 
OCTt.7 23 DAYS 
FROM 42 GNS. 


cvs—139 





3 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S. 
(Whitehall 3066) 

Liverpool: 10 Water St. 

& Principal TouristAgents 


RIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING, 

A boarding school for : about 80 girls, standing high 
in beautiful grounds. The premises were built for the 
purpose and include a Library, Gymmasium, Studio, 
Classrooms, besides three sitting-rooms for the use of the 
girls, most of whom have single bedrooms. The school is 
recognized by the Board of Education, and aims at giving 
a wide general education; when old enough girls are 
prepared for the U niversities or can specialize in any 
branch of study, including domestic science. Particular 
attention is paid to modern languages. 
R For terms, particulars of scholarships, &c., please apply 
0 the— 

Head-Mistress, Miss BURTON-BROWN, M.A. 


SOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Hoarding 
K and day school for girls. Education for careers cone 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MIsTRESS, 


HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 
SHIR#.—A boarding-school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognised 
and inspected by Board of Education. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds 
and playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a 
wide general education on modern lines, with special 
attention to music, art and modern languages. For 
terms, scholarships and photographs, apply to the 
SECRETARY, 














———a 





CO-EDUCATION 


HE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 

Road, Streatham Hill, $.W.16. Day School 

(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Kudolf 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 








— — 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YVAMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
4.D. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A, 
Loarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University, 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Modern 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Speciat 
attention given to Physical Training. School House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad, Preparatory Depart- 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Two 
Hoarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—Apply 
H&EAD-MASTER. 


YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
¢ i380 boys, all boarders. Low fees, Leaving Scholar- 
suips.—Prospectus from the Rev, the HEAD-MasTER, 


WINCHESTER, 














YLAYESMORE SCHOOL, 
Small Public school where greater attention is given 
to each individual boy than is possible in a larger sehoo). 
Situated in a beautiful park, over 250 acres, giving 
exceptional opportunities lor a free and open life. 
Boys entered for the Universities and other Publig 
Examinations. Fees moderate. Ages, 8-18 years, 
Head-master: A. DE SELINCOURT, M.A., 
Scholar of University College, Oxford. 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Ss Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended._Apply H&AD-MasTErR. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


-_...s HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.0.E.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 
for examinations and University—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








NEBRIGHT SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near KID- 
S DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to offer 
a tirst rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment, 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45, 000 opened in 1931, 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





ee 





R, WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.—Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual attention, Head-Mistress, 
Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans, 
England Independent Girls’ Public School. 
Examinations. Large boarding house. 
ing fields —¥or Particulars, 


GIRLS.— 
Church of 
University 
Extensive play- 
apply HEAD-MISTREss. 














TRAVEL TO INDIA BY 


ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 


ONE CLASS CABIN 
| STEAMERS. 


COOL---COMFORTABLE-.--INEXPENSIVE, 


£37 BOMBAY, 
£42 CALCUTTA. 


All passengers have unrestricted use of 


| SPACIOUS PUBLIC APARTMENTS, 
H PROMENADE AND SPORTS DECKS. 


All outside cabins. Playroom for Children. 
All accommudation above main deck. 
First-Class Cuisine and Service. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
AND SAILINGS. | 
LONDON: 

104-6 Leadenhal Ee Tele. Ave. 9340 | 
LIVERPOOL: 
Tower Building. 


GL ASGOW : 
75 Bothwell Street. 





Tele. Cen. 3840 








| 
| 
ele. Cen. 9222 |} 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


EAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 
class French Finishing School for girls, Prospectus 

and references from Miss Jupson, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 














BOOKS, &c. 


AVERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The Fash 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

or East End life. Send your name and address, and 

we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 

SUPERINTENDENT. EAST END MISSION, _——e Cen- 
tral Hall, Commercial Road, London E. 1 








a 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xc. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
A to Publishers of over 30 years standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL LrD., 
92 Ludgate Hill, London. 

ITE R: ARY Typewriting caretully&promptiyexecuted 
Lixs SS. 1s. per 1 ,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
“ARL. ANE(C), 44 Elderton R4., Westcliff-on-Sea 

RITERS.—Novels, pl: ays and MSS. on popular 

or specialized subjects ts welcomed and promptly con- 

sid red.— TEMPLE Bar PUBLISHING Co., Lrv., 30 St. 
Martin’s Court, W.C. 


ONALD MASSEY, oo Agent.—Good Stories, 
zt &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.W. 1. 


C\ONG-POEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Knowa and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK. 
Lrp., Dept, Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.— KeeEne 
INSTITUTE (Dept 85D), Palace Gate, WwW. 8. 


FOR SALE 


Sponges.— Write ** Spon,” 

































NATIVE Bimini, Babawas, 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes per 
return Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to - jaa and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
A Tobacco. “ BIZIM’ 


’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free. plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 
7 a Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AV & YOU COCKROACHES?’ Then — buy 
H’ *‘BLATTIS”” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 

AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

















week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London,W.1, 
2 ng Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


XTRA large fat ducklings & chic Kens, 7 7/- & 8/6 pr., trd, 








fr.—N. DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 
Ppa Roasting Fowls, 6s. pr.; boilers, 5s.; p. free. 
—HURLEY, North Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





KA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and 
Ceylon leaf with Darjecling Broken Orange Pekoe. 
Packed in 11b. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6 p. free.— 
EASTERN IMPORTS, LTD., 141 Moorzate, London, E.C. 2 


TO LET, &c. 


TIRACTIVE unfurnished flat, self-contained, newly 
A decorated, £7 per month. One sitting-room, bed- 
room, bathroom, kitchen. Use of private gdns. Park 
7538 before 10.30 mornings, or write STIRLING, 21 Royal 
Crescent, Holland Park, London. 

.Y WITZERLAN D.—To 














let for summer holidays or 


b winter sports, furnished peasant’s chalet at Rouge- 
mont, Vaud, 3,500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply b. W. 
Rrp.eEy, Talboys, Oxted, Surrey. 











URODONAL —the definite remedy 
for Rheumatism, discovered by the 
celebrated French Chemist, J. L. 
Chatelain, is a harmless efficient 
composition which entirely dissolves 
uric acid, and therefore removes the 
cause of all rheumatic troubles. It 
is prepared in the form of a granular 
effervescent salt, and acts in a gentle, 
persistent manner, and may be taken 
regularly without causing the least 
injury to the system. 


URODONA 


3/- 5/- & 12/- 
a bottle. 


Obtainable at all Chemists and 
from the Sole Agents 


SPENCER & CO., 
20 QUEEN STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 

















O be let (furnished), LAUSANNE, charming MODERN 
FLAT, delightiul position, overlooking lake, sitting 
room, double bedroom, hall-dining room, kitchen, bath 
room, central heating, telephone, 2) gns. per week (paid 
in London), or offer for long let. ‘Exceptional value.— 
Apply NoEL, 18 Norfolk Square, W. 2. 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


OPPARD - ON - THE - RHINE, — Humperdinck . 
. Schlosschen (house of late composer). Paying guests 
invited. Garden, All mod. con. English refs. Terms mod, 


N AKE FRIENDS IN FRANCE and enjoy a holiday 

with Mons. Bual, Hotel des Falaises, Equihen (2 
miles from), Boulogne-sur-Mer. Top of cliff. Reasonable 
terms in spite of good ceoking and good wine. 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.O, 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A. ’D. 1759, 











I ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, 


Ilid. Guide from J. T. CuLLEY, Manager. 








DINBURGH.—THE AL ISON HOTEL.—Melville 
screscent. Tgms “‘Melerest,”” I Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


(Sere DEVON.—ASHBURTON-KINGSLEY 
XH HOTEL. Beautifully situated midst moors & sea, 
comfort. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Phone 43° 


LANDUDNO.—THE CRAIG-Y-DON (Temperance). 
Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring “ Snow- 
donia.” Accom. 200. Lift, lounge, —- recreation 
rooms. ‘Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. Tel. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Le Hydro, For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Ilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
YOURSELVES in English Country. 





every 











EFRESH \ 
‘Ask for a List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., LtD., 
STREET, W. 1. 


EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 


JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8S.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





Lt. 
St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


y ie 


TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in. any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpEcTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
ig recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—_SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
BATH. ers PUMP ROOM. 
UL 
—ROYAL LoRK HOUSE. 
—SPA. 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUT 5 HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G REAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District) —VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT. 


—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L ondonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 
—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. merle ae RAWFORD. 
CROW BOROUGH. —BEA 
CROYDON (Surrey SHIRL x: SY PARK. 
0 og —KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING.— 
DROITW ICH SPA.— —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (F orfarshire).— ).—GLENESK. 

—PANMURE 
ELIE (Fife)—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Koss-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN. 








HARROGATE.—C aa 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LIN 


KS 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CAST LE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery shire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VIC TORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 



















RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices - — finest quality 


EATON LT 


U9. NEW BOND ST, LONDON. Wi 











LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St. Ww.c. 1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, WwW G. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell st, WO. 1, 
—WAVERL yi , Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
—GRE “thy ISTERN. 
( 


STAT 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE. 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GE ORGE, 

—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FO — 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, NORTHERN. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DU NMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland)—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. = 74 WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH. Sonat GH. 

—(nr.) HUNT LY BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
bis? es (Somerset). —TEMPLECOMBE 

HO 

TENBY (Pe ae. —IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE, 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset ).—RO YAL OAK 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 








y 





—— 
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